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Lacorpairr. — Mr. 
GRaMMAR. 
My gossip last week had grown so long that I abstained 

from making a few remarks which the death of the 

Abbé Lacordaire suggested to my mind. I will pay jou 

my arrears this week. The ceceased Dominican 

reacher was a character not uninteresting to us Jews. 
He was a fair type of that ardent class of minds of which 
every generation produces a few, exemplifying the sudden- 
pess with which convictions in certain persons can change, 
abruptly passing over from extreme to extreme, and of 
which the instantaneous conversion of Christianity-hating 
Ssulus into Christianity-propagating Paulus is the most 
striking example. Only constrast Lacordaire the Vol- 
tairean with Lacordaire the fiery monk—Lacordaire the 
@Withiusiastic champion of every kind of liberty, in the 
widest sense of the word, with Lacordaire the 1wost sub- 
missive son of the church, as represented by the blind 
Ultramontane party. Yet Lacordaire, for all that, was 
not a fanatic. In his glowing bosom beat a feeling 
heart. The Dominican friar had a good word for 
the persecuted Jew, even from the pulpit. On the 27th 
of December, 1860, so I read in a foreign paper, the 
eloquent pricst delivered at Paris one of his heart-stirring 
sermons. His subject was, Jews.” What did he 

descant upon ? ‘* Did he discourse,” says the foreign print I 

quote, “as Ultramontanes but too often do, of the cunning 

of the Jews, of their hatred to the Gentiles, their blood- 
thirstiness, their rejection, and the curse they lie under? 

Nothing of the kind. He proved to his hearers that the 

Jewish people was the most marvellous, social, and reli- 

gious fact of antiquity. Do you wish to form an idea,”’ he 

exclaimed, “‘ of the gigantic edifice of the Mosaic legisla- 
‘tion—an edifice which, after thousands of years, and 
despite the must violent tempests, still stands erect? Call 
to mind, ye sons of France, how many times within fifty 
years you have changed your political institutions ; and if 
you want another proof of the incomparable duration of 
the nationul work of Moses, you will find it in the very 
Jews of this day. Israel lives—lives everywhere, has 
lived for the last eighteén centuries without chief, without 
temple, withont territorial possession, often misunderstood, 
frequently persecuted ; Israel lives by the force of its ur- 
shakeable idea, which is the more glorious as it is neither 
supported nor protected by any external power. Do you 
mot see that Israel challenges you—that the only one 
among all nations that can look back upon forty centuries 

—that there is no indication announcing its dissolution ? 

Try it for once; dig a large grave for once, wall it in as 

compactly as you can, surround it with guards; it will 

tise smiling, and prove to you that all physical efforts are 
powerless against the spirit." Fancy that these words 
fell from the lips of the successor of those to whom the 
persecution of the Jews and the extermination of Judaism 
was one of the principal objects of their order. It was the 

Domirfcans, as you know, who were charged with the 

duties of the Inquisition, and it was they who in Spain 

and Portugal erected and ignited those piles on which 

hundreds of Jews perished. ; 
I wish now to say a few words on a subject in itself 

quite foreign to the scope of your columns, but to which I 

neverthless wish to advert, in the hope of neutralising any 

undesirable impressions that might mischievously re-act 
on our schools. I allude to the speech made by Mr. Bright 
at the Rochdale Mechauic’s Institution, and to the endorse- 
ment given to his sentments by the *‘ Times.” The illustri- 
ous free. trade and self-appo'uted public censor of the morals 
of the Eng'ish people travelled at the Rochdale Institution 
out of his course, and cousiiiuted himself a school-master, 
descanting on the various branches of elementary education, 
and breaking the staff over instruction in grammar, which 
he declared unnecessary. -\pt as many of our co-religion- 
ists are to be carried away by the statements of eminent 
men, and especially by the views of the “ Times,” lam not 
without fear lest an attempt should be made to limit in 
our schools the hours now devoted to instruction in 
grammar. No doubt grammar, as it is generally taught 
in our schools, is a little profitable and even deadening 
study. To learn by rote a heap of dry, ill-understood 
rules is at all events neither a pleasing nor an improving 
occupation. But to argue, from the abuse to the use 
of a thing, and to disapprove the latter because the 
former is condemnable, is, to say the least, irrational. 
Grammar, as it ought to be taught, and as I sincerely 
trust is taught, at least in some of our schools, is a system 
of applied practical logic. ‘The grammarians, lying in wait 
for the most subtle processes of the intellect and the most 
secret emotions of the heart, have succeeded in fixing 
them, during their passage through the mind, to mark 
them by audible, aye, by visible signs, and being systema- 
tised into a body, to present them as a department of 
science worthy of man’s earliest attention. It is no doubt 
true that children who always hear correct speaking will 
generally speak and write correctly, and practically it is 
of no importance whatever whether our working classes 
connect a singular verb with a singular or plural nomina- 
tive. The driver at the top of the omnibus need 
not be less tit for his business because “ they (the 
company) pays him low wages ;” and I know of no in- 
stance of a cook having lost her situation for taking her 
fellow-servant to task with “you was wrong.” Never- 
theless, those that speak and write correctly from mere 
habit, without having ever learned g , intellectually 
do not stand one whit higher than those who murder the 
Queen’s English for want of instruction in this branch of 
knowledge ; for in neither case have the mental operations, 
the material embodiment of which grammar is, been 
brought to the consciousness of the soul. There has been 
no introspection into the mind. {t is-allowed to go through 
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reasoniag faculties. But bodily functions neither 
requir@bis lielp or guidance, whilst His well+being entirely 
depends upon the proper exercise of his intellect, which 
must cofstantly be at work, the neglect of that discipline 
best suited to teach him to observe, to join, to dis- 
tinguish, to separate, and to classify, must prove very injuri- 
ous to his interest. Indeed, grammar is to the mass. what 
the classics'ae to the few, and only those could consis- 
tently advocate the exclusioa of grammar from the lower 
who would banish the study of the dead languages from 
the higher schools. Asa discipline of the mind they both 
perform the same functions, only that those of grammar 
are infinitely more useful. I have confined my remarks to 
the statements of Mr. Bright and his endorser, the 
“ Times,” so far as grammar is concerned. | But the whole 
tone of his educational speeeh is condemnable. It is 
entirely utilitarian, regarding man as a mere tool, and 
education as a contrivance, fitting it for the better per- 
formance of certain mechanical labours leading to the in- 
crease of material well-being. But there is a higher point of 
view from which education ought to be considered. This, 
however, to my regret, I cannot discuss in your columns, 
devoted to quite different objects. 


THE RIVER JORDAN. 
(Concluded trum our last.) 

Bot tradition—more probably true in this case than 
in most others—points to this neighbourhood as that in 
which Jesus was baptised by John. To Bethabara, 
“ The House of the Passage,” perhaps in reference to 
the passage of the Israelites, Jesus retired when the 
people sought to lay hold of him (John x. 40, com- 
pared with i. 28), and there is reason to conclude that 
there he was previously baptised. But be that as it may, 
men have for ages bathed in this neighbourhood as a 
religious rise, and the scene witressed at these annual 
bathings is now to be described. ) 
On the morning of April 18, 1848, an America 
party witnessed the bathing. ‘Lhey were roused from 
their tents on the west bank of the Jordan st 3 a.m., by 
the information that the pilgrims on the way fram 
Jericho were approaching, and beheld thousands of 
torches, with a dark mass, moving below in the direction 
of the Fords, or bathing-placee Men, women, and 
children, were there, mounted on camels, borses, mules, 
and donkeys, and all towards the stream with a 
confusion and precipitancy resembling the flight of a 
routed army rather than a religious procession. By 
five o'clock, or just at day-dawe, the numbers that had 
reached the river, 01 were approaching it in hot haste, 
were computed to amount to eight thousand. VCopts, 
Russians, Poles, Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, in short, 
people from all quarters of the globe were there. They 
talked, they screamed, they shouted. They were of 
every age aud every hue. They spoke almost every 
known language. Women and children were swung in 
across beasts of burden, and all with a resistless pres- 
sure sought the margin@f the Jordan, the terminus to 
many a-weary pilgrimage, there to disrobe and rush 
into the sacred stream. Each seemed to forget the 
presence of .all. Some plunged themselves into the 
stream ; others were dipped three times, and then car- 
ried away a bottle of the precious liquid. The dress of 
some was as grotesque as their deportment. It was 
white, mrrked wlth a black cross. The scene at its 
acme lasted about an hour; and then, furnished witha 
some branch or twig from the banks, the crowd with- 
drew, and in about three hours silence and solitude had 
again taken possession of the scene. ‘The bathers for 
the most part were quiet and reverential while in the 
strenm, though some displayed a levity which too 
clearly betrayed the inward feeling. 
But why such pilgrimages and such bathirgs? They 
are wati’s substitute for God’s truth. ‘They are Satamc 
modes of giving the soul a stone instead of bread, or a 
serpedt when it asks a fish. It is the washing of the 
body substituted for the cleansing of the soul—the 
counterieit put in place of the genuine—the human 
passed off for the the divine. In a word, the scenes at 
ihe Fords rank in spirit with the great annual imposture 
of the Greek Fire, or the melting of the blooa of Janu- 
arius, or any of the delusions by which men are deceived 
to their ruin. 
While in this distaict, the traveller should not fail to 
visit some of the Scripturai localities, which are at 
length definitrly ascertained. At a short distaace south 
from Jericho, he will find the wady Kelt, now believed 
to be the brook Cherith, and will thus be helped to 
study the character of one of the most wonderful cha- 
racters even of Scripture—the prophet Elijah, Great, 
indomitable, mighty like Abraham in faith. a fearless 
man of*the people, a hater of superstition, a msn of 
prayer, but withal a thoroughly a prophet of the Old 
Testament——such pas.the character of Elijah, a cha- 
racter which was in part formed and fostered near the 
Kelt. And at no great distance, on the opposite side, 
is Bethpoer, among the mountains of Abarim, where the 
Israelites, wedded to idolatry, and incapable of spiritual 
worshlp, were enticed from their own God (Num. xxv. 
1—9), and whsre we~came upon many as the result, 
And here also is Gilgal, the place of remembrance, at 
which stones were erected to commemorate the passing 
of the river by the children of Israel. Then along the 
east margin run the Plains of Moab, so conspicuous in 
Hebrew history in consequence of the frequent wars 
between the Jews and the Moabites. Indeed, if we 
love to linger by the scenes which Virgil or Horace 
sang, and if we there read their poetry with a double 
zest, the same law may give a deeper meaning to many 
portions of the Bible in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 

But in former times the Fords, if these be the same, 
re. witnessed other ri Here Gideon, the deliverer 
of hig countrymen from oppression, as well as other 
Hebrew heroes, signslived themselves, . But the quiet 
ofthe scene has attractions. irrespective of all 
historical or sacred associations. 
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The tamarisk, the| — 


olgander;,and other Oriental: productions, abound there. 

The quiet flow of the stream, here broad amd rathe; 
dewp, gives at once stillness and life. The two worlds, 
tHe real and the reflected, deepen the impressions of 
- place; and though it be true, here as elsewhere, 
that 

“ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given,” 


it ie not less true, that on the banks of the Jordan one 
becomes familiar with thoughts which cannot be evoked 
by any other stream that waters the earth. 

Wonder has often been expressed that so little is saig 
of the music of the East by those who have visited the 
Orient. The daughters of music, it was predicted 
would cease, and itseems all but literally true of Pales.. 
tine. Besides a few meagre chants, music there ig 
none. The following is given as the song of the Nile 
boatmen, and the wails of Palestine are somewhat 
similar: ‘*O my eyes!” the boatmen sing, “O m 
love! O the soul! O the moon! O my father! O my 
mother ! O my sister! Otheriver! O the pilgrimage 
to Mecca! O the procession of the Sultan! O the 
prophet: O the effendi ! O Abbas Pasha! O Mobam- 
med! . . . . . We are going up the Nile.” 
Such is the strain, without sentiment, nay, without 
ideas, and utterly without music. A kind of viol with 
one string, called a rehabeh, is often used on the banks 
of the Jordan as elsewhere. Love songs are sometimes 
sung by a professed band, but both the instrument and 
the accompaniment are rude beyond easy endurance, 
One describes it as ‘‘a low, long-drawn, mournful 
wail, like the cry of a jackal set to music.” The sub. 
ject may be love, but the treatment turns it into a 
dirge, heart-rending and lugubrious. No mirthfulness, 
no bright hope, no thrilling fear, but all a dictate of 
anguish, as if the inspiration were woe. Such were the 
sentiments suggested, at least to Westerns, by the rustic 
music of modern Palestine. It produced other feelings 
among the people of the land: and, tried by that 
standard, the performance may answer its purpose. But 
it ean scarcely be called music, except as auy intona- 
tions, however unmusical or harsh, may assume that 
name when represented by notes. ‘ All the merry- 
hearted do sigh,” “gladness is taken away.” Any 
masic that exists is chiefly imported, perhaps from 
Persia; and the rehabeh, with its single string, appears 
to be the sole native representative of the tabret and 
harp, the lute, the viol, the organ, the psaltery, and 
timbrel, of former days. 

ENTRANCE OF THE JORDAN INTO THE DEAD SEA, 
One who explored the Jordan with care, “from its 


the Bible about the Sea and the Jordan, we believe to 
be fully verified by our observations.”"* Now, we have 
glanced at the truth regarding the stream, and all that 
remains is to exemplify it concerning the Sea, 

In the river between the Lake of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea, the voyager on the Jordan, plunges down no 
fewer than twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides a 
great many smailer ones. As the former sea is al.ove 
three hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and the latter more than thirteen hundred, the difference 
between the two is the measure of the descent; but as 
the distance, though in reality only sixty miles, is about 
two hundred by water, in consequence of the windings 
of the river, there are some portions of the Jordan 
sufficiently sluggish. Approaching the sea, the river is 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty feet 
wide, and twelve feet deep. Cane-brakes, tamarisk- 
trees, and various others line the shore. The river 
gradually widens to two huudred and forty feet and 
upwards. Several islands are near its embouchure; 
and where the stream actually joins the sea it is a hun- 
dred and eighty yards, or five hundred and forty feet 
wide, ana three feet deep. 

We are now, then, on the nauseous waters of the Sea 
of T.ot, for so the Arabs call this sheet of water. Por- 
tions of it at least were once “even as the garden of the 
Lord ;” but now the scene is one of unmixed desola- 
tion. The air is tainted with noxious exhalatious; and 
even the foliage of the cane, generally a light green, is 
tawny near this sea. Except the cane-brakes, which 


no vestige of vegetation can be traced. Barren moun- 
tains, precipices which overhang the sea sometimes to 
the height of twelve handred or filteen hundred feet; 
fragments of rocks precipitated to the beach, and 
blackened by the deposits of the place; trees washed 
down by the Jordan, but now lying blasted and dead 
along the margin of this region of death; the sullen 
Jead-coloured waters, in which no microscope can detect 
a trace of life; the bare, bluff mountains on the east 
side; the hills of Moab, and other scenes far more than 
classical; above all, the associations of the sea with 
Sodom and Gomorrah ;—all render this basie so sad 
and so sombre in appearance, as to depress even the 
most jubilant mind. At the sight of ‘such calcined 
barrenness,” we can well justify tre application so often 
made of the lines— 

“ But here, above, around, below, 

In mountain or in glen, 
-Nor tree, nor plant, nor shrub, nor flower, 
aught of vegetative power 
he wearied eye may ken; 
But all its rocks at random thrown— 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.” 
(To be continued 


Cracow.—Tue Crinorxx Rior.—We learn that the 
reason why the Jewish ladies were forbidden to appear 10 
crinolines in the synagogue, and which some time ago gave 
rise to a riot, was because the ample dresses of the 
fashionable ladies occupied so much space in the small 


synagogue that their neighbours could not find room to-sit 


down. The rabbi was at last obliged to interfere. 
Lieut, Lynch, American Exploring Expedition. 
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source to the Dead Sea, has said: “ Everything said in” 


appear near some of the streams, there are spots where. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM CXV. 


No, not to us, Lord God of heaven! 
No, not to us be glory given, 

But, for Thy truth and mercy’s sake, 
To ‘hy great name the glory take. 


Why should the heathen say, unawed,— 

«“ Where now their Helper? where their God ?” 
But in the heavens our God remains, 

And doing all His pleasure reigns. 


Their idols silver are and gold— 

Man’s manufacture, bought and sold, 

Mouth’s have they; but their speech is—where ?. 
Eyes have they; but they sightless stare. 


Ears have they ; but they silent dwell; 
Their nostrils can no fragrance smell ; 

While motionless their hands and feet; 
Their throats are for discourse unmeet, 


Alike unthinking, or insane, 

Are they who make such idols vain ; 
Nor greater sense exhibit those, 
Who confidence in such repose. 


O Israel! to th’ Eternal yield 

Your faith—their Helper He and Shield ; 
© trust th’ Eternal, Aaron's line! 

Their Helper He aid Shield Divine. 


All ye, who the Eternal fear! 
Confide in Him, whom ye revere; 
Because to such He hath revealed, 
That He their Helper is and Shield. 


Th’ Eternal mindful of our need, 

Will bless us—bless all Israel’s seed— 
Bless Aaron’s line—bless one and all, 
Who fear th’ Eternal, great and small. 


Th’ Eternal, blessing you with peace, 

You and your children will increase ; 

The Lord, who heaven and earth has made, 
To you His blessing hath displayed. 


The heavenly spheres the Lord retains, 
The highest heavens are His domains ; 
But earth’s dominion to mankind, 

For heritage, hath He assigned. 


The dead praise not th’ Eternal—none, 

Who to the silent grave are gone ; 

But we will now, and evermore, 

Th’ Eternal bless, exalt, adore. 
Hallelujah. 


UNITED STATES.—ARMY CHAPLAINS. 
We have in a late number published an article from 
an American cot)mporary, showing how deeply the 
American Jews feel the insult offered them by excloding 
from the army Jewish chaplains that might minister to 
the spiritual comforts of the numerous Jewish soldiers. 
It cannot be denied that this is an act of great intoler- 
ance, such a3 we should hardly have expected from a 
government under a constitution which acknowledges 
no state religion. ' We now copy another article on the 
subject from the “Israelite.” The writer having 

given some particulars on the army, continues:— — 

I also enclose for your perusal an interesting article 
by Alfred T. Jones, of Philadelphia, on ‘*Our Army 
Chaplains."—The letters Y. M.C. A. mean Young 

Men’s Christian Association. The regiment. referred 
to in the article is Max Friedman’s Cameron 
Dragoons,” one of the best and most efficient cavalry 
regiments in the service of the Government; while the 
chaplain, since resigned, is the talented Michael Allen, 
member of the Portuguese congregation, and one of 
nature’s noblemen. . 

OUR ARMY CHAPLAINS. 

To the Editor of the ** Sunday Despatch :” 

In the papers of the present week is published a cor- 
resrondence between B. Simons of the Y. M. C. A. 
and George D. Ruggles, Assistant Adjutant General. 

. The former, with the arrogance characteristic of that 
immaculate Association, is seeking to purge the army 
of all chaplains who are not members of it; and in 
reply, the Jatter informs the nation that ‘any person 
mustered into service as a chaplain, who is not a 
regularly ordained clergyman of a Christian denomina- 
tion, will be at once. discharged without pay or allow. 
ance.” And this proclamation is made by a high offi- 
cial of a Government which solemnly declares ‘‘all 
men are created equal, possessing certain inalienable 
tights.” 

Our law-makers appear to have forgotten that there 
are Americans in existence, who, though not Christians, 
are their peers in all respects, and endowed with eqnal 
privileges and immunities. Do we really live in an age 
of progress and enlightenment? Is this the land where 
equal rights and privileges are guaranteed to all, and 
where men may worship God as they deem proper, and 
yet retain the rights of freemen? It would seem not. 

In the war of the Revolution, the blood of Israelites, 
mingling with that of Christians, consecrated the sacred 
soil of liberty. In the present hour of our nation’s tri- 
bulation, hundreds of noble spirits of the Hebrew faith 

(more, perhaps than their quota of population) have 
hastened to defend the Government against those who 
seek its overthrow; and yet they are told, ata time 
when the Republic stands in need of the moral and phy- 
sical aid of every loyal man, that though good enough 
to fight its battles, yet morally and spiritually they are 
little better than the beasts of the field. With what 
ardor can Jewish youth fight for a Government that 
values them less than do European despots? These 

pious saints of the Y. M. C. A. have been greatly ex- 
ererting themselves of late, and hence, perhaps, the 
secret of this matter, 

There is a certain Pensylvanian regiment beyond the 
Potomac, distinguished for the proficiency of its 
Officers, the orderly and quiet deportment of its sol- 
diers, and the complete discipline observable within its 
camp, which has received the unqualified approval of 
those in high command. A number of its officers of 
_@very grade, and many of the privates, are of the Jew- 
‘ish faith. They selected for chaplain a man qualified 

"for the Jewish ministry, who, born within sight of the 


Hall of Independence, imagined (perhaps wrongly) that 
he had an undisputed right to fill any office to which 
his countrymen might call him. He taught the Word 
of God with true and unadulterated piety; he breathed 
into the ears of his hearers no sectarian hatred towards 
others, but laboured zealously for their moral and spi- 
ritual welfare in a manner that endeared him to all. 

One of those meddling affectors of piety, who alone 
are authorised to issue tickets of admission into heaven, 
intruded himself into the camp, and discovered that 
the chaplain was an Israelite. Horror of horrors! A 
solitary minister of the seed of Abraham holds a chap- 
laincy inthe American army! (American ! a word once 
synonymous with religious freedom!) ‘ Stand aside ! 
J am holier than thou!” exclaim these models of piety 
and morality; and they rush to arms—not to defend 
their country, oh, no!—(vide that futile effort to raise 
a company from the Y. M. C, A.)—but to procure the 
instant dismissal of this single anbeliever. Squibs in 
the public press were resorted to; direct communica- 
tions were made; anonymous letters written, and 
hence, perhaps this final address to the department and 
its reply, which declares in effect that though an entire 
regiment be composed of Israelites (as many are of 
Catholics or Protestants) yet they shall select no chap- 
lain of their own religious denomination, while others 
may. It would almost appear that while religious dis- 
abilities are being expunged from the statute books of 
European Governments, they are merely transferred 
here. The very war in which we are engaged is for the 
purpose of enforcing obedience to the Constitution. 
Tha: noble instrument declares that Cougress shall make 
no law prohibiting the free exercise of religion. Then 
let our law-makers who, themselves, have violated its 
letter and spirit, rescind the cause in reference to army 
chaplains. No one can deny “that they should be 
‘* regularly ordained ministers;” but in the name of all 
that is just, let not our law-givers ignore or exclude a 
religious demonination a!most coeval with Creation, and 
from which has sprung the great light of the Christian 
faith. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty !” an if 
we unmurmuringly submit to such encroachments on 
our rights, they will be imperceptibly wrested from 


us. 

[I am an Israelite, clinging to the faith of my fathers | 
with an ardor that time but enhances—an American 
loving my native land and my country’s flag next to 
my God. I glory in the noble Constitution we are now 
struggling to maintain, and claim every right and im- 
munity that others claim under it. 

I do protest against the foul blot upon the fair. 
escutcheon for my country, and cannot feel myself a | 
freeman in reality until it is purged from it. 

A. 

P.S. The chaplain to whom I refer, has since re- 
signed it, being incompatiblg with true manliness of 
character to hold the position under a law so illiber.l. 


J 


MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL.—HIS LIFE AND| 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 
(Being at the same time a contribution to the history of 
the Jews in England.) | 
(By Dr. M. Kayseruine.) | 
Menasseh ben Israel read and understood about ten | 
‘languages. He wrote Hebrew, not without elegance, | 
Portuguese, Spanish, and English with surprising abi- | 
lity. He was not sufficiently master of the Latin lan- | 
guage to be able to converse in it with fluency, or to | 
write it with as much readiness as other languages; but | 
we should by no means be justified in denying totally | 
his knowledge of this language, or even in questioning | 
the authorship of the Latin works, which he published, | 
although he may have been assisted by literary friends.’ 
He was master of the Latin. Janguage, at any rate suf- 
ficient to try himself in it even as a poet, and wrote in | 
his old age an ode—a paraphrase of the 126th Psalm. | 

Menasseh early established his reputation by the | 
“Oonciliador,” the first part of which already appeared | 
in 1632, at the expense of the author. This was his first | 
great work, he being not older than 27 years. A book | 
written by a Jew perhaps has seldom found such a ge-. 
neral recognition as the ** Conciliador.” 
college at Fraukfort-on-the-Mains, which was superin- | 
tended by one Sabbatai (Sheftel) Hurwitz as president, 
examined the work of this great man, who was re- 
motely known to him by reputation. The philoso- 
pher, Abraham Cohen de Ferrera, the licentiate, Daniel 
de Laceres, and the famous physician, Zacuto Susitano, 
recommended it to their Spanish-Portuguese fellow 
believers; the Doctors Joseph Bueno and Emmanuel 
Nehemias, the confidential friends of the author, cele- 
brated it in verses; Dionysius Vossius rendered it into 
Latin ; and Marco Luzzatto prepared an Italian tran- 
siation thereof. 

Menasseh set himself the difficult task to expound 
the different passages of Holy Writ, which appa- 
rently contradict each other, and principally those of 
the Pentateuch, of which the first part treats, and to 
solve the contradictions by principles. 

He bestowed wonderful industry upon this work ; 
indeed, he confesses himself that it required five years, 
and every page of this extensive work furnishes evidence 
of his immense study of books, sacred and profane, of 
the different literatures. Here Euripides and Virgil, 
there Sohar and Midrash, here Maimonides and Leon 
Hebreo, there Plato and Aristotle, Scotus and Albert 
Magnus, beside Gebirol and Nachmonides, Paul de 
Burgos and Nicolaus di Lira in one rank with Isaac 
Luria and Moses Cordovero—more than 210 Hebrew 
works and 54 Greek and Latin, Spanish and Portuguese 
authors, are judiciously made use of, and quoted in the 
first part; the manner, however, in which he solved 


his problem remains far below our expectations. As 


well in the “ Conciliador ” as also in all the rest of his} Bas 


works which treat on theological and philosophical sub- 
jects, Menasseh merely shows himself a literary com- 
piler; he offers but very seldom an idea of his own; 
he is content to collect the most heterogeneous ideas 
of his predecessors, and to place them side by side; a 
real philosophic value cannot be attributed to any of his 
works, Yet Menasseh liked to pass as a philosopher ; he 
liked to cover himself with a philosophic cloak, and 
called himself, with a certain self-complacency, a di- 
vine, philosopher, and doctor of natural philosophy. 
If the knowledge of the different philosophic systems, 
if the acquaintance with a compendium of the history of 
philosophy is sufficient to stamp a person a philo o- 
pher, Menasseh must be called a philosopher. 

It is impossible that a man deeply rooted in Cabba- 
listic lore, who considers mystics as sublime beings 
inspired by God, who takes each allegoric symbol in a 
literal sense—it is impossible that a man who takes 
pleasure in playing with numbers and mystic metaphors, 
who gives his imagination the widest scope possible, 
communes with God in visions—that such a man could 
have elevated himself, in spite of his learning, to a free 
thought and to a clear philosophic mental activity. 
Menasseh permitted himself to be dragged along by the 
general current of his time, an'l attached himself ogt 
closely in his works, in matter and form, to his cotem- 
poraries in Holland. Whoever knows the scientific 
character as displayed in Holland, particularly in the 
seventeenth century, will not perceive the least differ- 
ence between his works and those of his cotemporary 
Dutch literati. It was a characteristic of the literature 
of those times to store up bolkily the opinions of prede- 
cessors, without even loosely connecting leading ideas. 

After this short sketch, which necessarily must have 
been premised in order to form an estimate of the 
literary activity of Menasseh, we proceed to the conei- 
deration of his workssingly. They were mostly called 
into life by questions of the day, and some of them may 
justly be called pamphlets. As soon as any theme 
occupied the learned world, Menasseh took it up, and, 
either invited or uninvited, took the most lively part in 
all that was called science. If there can be no etrict 
classification of his numerous works they may yet be 
thrown into the three following groups: theologico philo- 


_sophical, theologico hermeneutical, and historical works. 


Among the firat, the theologico philosophical group, 


we reckon all the works in which he treats of the soul, - 


immortality and reaurrection, of sin, creation, &c. 
Several years in succession the question, which was 
brought forward by the physician and senator, Bevero- 


_vicius, in Dortrecht, had occupied the attention of the 


learned men of Holland, viz., whether the end of life was 
caused by mere accident, or the destiny of a fixed 
superior power. Vossius the elder, Hugo Grotine, 
and above all the learned Episcopius, had already deli- 
vered their opinions. Then the physician of Dortrecht 
addsessed himself to Rabbi Menasseh ben Israel, who 
was mentioned te him by Rosales, with the request to 
state to him his view of this often-discnssed theme. 
Menasseh yielded to the honourable invitation, and thus 
appeared in 1639 the Latin work, * De Termino Vitae” 
(Ot the End of Life), trarislated into English by Po- 
cocke sixty years later. As might have been expected, 
the answer of the pious man ran thus: That the end of 
life is not fixed or determined by God, but it depends 


upon the physica! constitution of man, his temperament, | 


and influence of the climate. 

- Joined to this production, by its contents, is his 
work which was given to the public in the Spanish 
language, and soon after its publication was translated 
into Latin, ‘‘On the Resurrection ” (De Resurrectione 
Mortuorum). It was called forth by the infidelity of 
some of his co-teligionists, and is divided into three 
books. In the first he collects all passages of the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiography, in 
which, according to the opinions of the rabbins, the 
doctrine of the immorta ity of the soul and resurrection 
are mentioned, Then he proves, as he expresses himself 
ab experiencia, but originally, in a mystic Cabbalistical 
manner, that the departed rise again to a new life, by 
which he is led to combat the contradictory opinions of 
the Sadducees, and to explain reward and punishment 


accordingly. 
The rabbinical a the second book he treats of the possible ways of 


resurrection, and explains the opinions of the Cabbalists 
on the future life, the heavenly reward of the good and 
just. 

Some years later he was induced by the controversy 
then carried on in the church, on sin and grace, to pub- 
lish hts work ‘‘On Human Weakness and the Inclina- 
tion*to Sin” (De la fragilidad Human enclinacio del 
hombre al peccado). He argued especially against the 
doctrine, which ruled in the church, of original sin, and 
urged in particular that only the inclination to sin was 
born with man, who appears upon the earth free from 
sin, but this impulse must be restrained and confronted 
by the law and by duties which are obligatory on 
everybody (Ethica, Oeconomica, et Politica). 

As proceeding from these ideas partly may be con- 
sidered his famous Hebrew work, ‘‘ Nishmath Chajim.” 

If he was discreet enough to keep within bounds his 
hyperbolic opinions in the above-named works, because 
intended for Christian readers, he displays in this book. 
which he composed for his fellow-believers, his know- 
ledge, which he had drawn from the Zohar and the 
Cabbalists, of dreams, visions, and angels, *‘ Chibut 
Hakeber,” &c. 

Lastly, we cali attention to that small work, which 
belongs to this kind, and which came into existence the 
earliest of all, ‘*On Creation,” which has particularly 
obtained importance through a poem of Barlaeus, whieh 
celebrates the work, and which raised a controversy 
carried on for several years, and in which, as will 
be explained hereafter, many learned men of the time 
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iar interest. Their proves as gulate the charitable movements, must of course 
CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER They, in show | initiative in them, as well as their organisation 
the number, extent, and depth of the community’s social, | energy and individual feeling, which naturally are not 
intellectual, religious, and moral wants. ‘They, in the | always guided by the general intelligence, experience 
second place, form a kind of standard, testing the degree | and special acquaintance with the particular object in view 
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ADVERTIGEMEFTS | Warsaw—Cond oe 
Our Communal Weekly Gossip Jewish Legisiators .. : 
Bright's Remarks ram- ru $e 
Alsfeld—Friendly 


2 
mar... + oe il ith which they are felt, and the amount of } requisite for the necessary economy. Thi ss 
The RiverJordan .. 2) Warsaw—The Counc of intensity with whi y evil in 
Cracow—The Crinoline Riot 2/ Anduze, France. Toure’ | satisfaction given to them. They, in fact, constitute a | itself, is still more aggravated in the case of a populati 
Metrical Translation of Psalm g ation 


CXY. a eas .. 3% Effec species of spiritual nilometer, guaging the height to which | endowed with a preponderating amount of mental actiyjt 

.  ~regacatiaraeed — : “Tivespeel Hebrew Philan- intelligent benevolence has risen, and the stream of bles- and in which the desire of being looked up to as somebody 

Merewed bee Inet 3 i Oonkcnadon ot Vital Sta. | Sings that it is likely to pour forth; and lastly, their | in some circle or other, however small, is a deeply im. 
~~ ‘ Yn periodical comparison points out the phases of development | pressed characteristic. As moralists, we cannot bat regret 


Leader—Our Charity Season 4 tistics, peculiar to the Jews 
through which the community advances, the gradual rise | and condemn that strong sense of individuality marking so 


. ish Mem- 

Jews’ College—Lord Mayor's Carlsruhe—A Jewis 
i Scholar- ber of the Legislature .. 
5 The Astronomer, Hermann 


ship EEE OPS Bd ba 2 ~ yippee of new needs, and their ultimate acknowledgment. They | large a number of co religionists, and which, refusing to 
ee .» «vs 8), Pesth—Intolerance .. = «. form, in this respect, a remarkable statistical table of the | be merged in the general mass, loves to assert its inde. 
United States—Jewlen — . sate Free Hospital... communal inner life, well deserving the study of the phi- | pendence, aye, and make it felt, in or out of season, at its 
Jews’ Hospital, Mile End— " seania ee og losopher, historian, and moralist. But these appeals, in | proper or improper place ; but as men of the world we 


Examination 


: e+ Oe an eee = one and the same season of the year, do still more than | must take things as they are, and turn them to the best 
ee new Venger 5 | Watching at the Death-Bed.. 


Pa is 8 leceslitish Eda. — |The Universal Ieraelitish Ai- bring into one and the same focus the several necessities account possible. This characteristic must necessarily 

cation Society .. _-- | liance and the Bresslau of the Jewish body, and place them in their proper light | give rise to considerable antogonism, not on the merits of 
5 —they also reflect no ordinary lustre on a community that | aay particular benevolent object, but on the different 
Cimon == | so well understands, so deeply feels, and so liberally grati- means to be employed for its attainment, aud on purely 


y ‘THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF | fies these wants. There are communities far more numerous personal grounds. It is evident that in one and the same 


«2 


ENTLEMEN, CER and far more ancient than our own; there may be com- | society, however extensive, there can only be room for one 
Since ar munities excelling us in organisation and intelligence, and, | president, vice-president, treasurer, and other officers and 

pg oy hho at which I have given a full exposition of my | looking to the mass and not to the few, surpassing us in | officials, even as the largest army can only have one com. 
of your wealth; but in philanthropy we claim a rank among the | mander-in-chief. But split that society up into several 
from, Electors generally, yy < eygeneyg of repens at ™ foremost, since there exists no need, physical or mental | small ones, and there has become at once room for as 
but some generous attempt, if not actual provision, is made | many commanders and councillors as there are independent 
these circumstances, to meet it, as shown by our advertising columns. The | sections, and the strong-sense of individuality, or if it be 
pos feeling of admiration which the contemplation of this | preferred, self-esteem, of many more members can be gra. 
of Ga ‘he 14th liberality raises becomes the more deepened the more} tificd. It is to this characteristic that are due that unne- 


instant, and the record of your votes in my favour early on Monday | attentively we consider the circumstances under which | cessary division into gnall congregations, into which we see, 


following. these efforts are put forth. Unlike continental congrega- | sooner or later, every large community browen up. So 
Your very ine cere os Mitta tions, the members of which are held to the general body by | strong is this ruling passion that there are numbers of 

Deiatea) Cocnimittes Rosia, Belvidere Tavern, Pentonville, ties acknowledged and protected by the Government, and | 0-religionists who would stand aloof from charitable 
December 11, 1861. _ | which can guard themselves by the machinery of the law, | movements should no opportunity for gratifying it be af. 

FINSBURY ELECTION. against any undesirable accessions from without, our own | forded them; and the couviction we have arrived at on 


communal structure rests entirely upon the principle of | this point is that, by immoderate resistance to this passion, 
: se the BELVEDERE ‘TAVERN, Pentonville. I ” voluntaryism ; and we possess no means whatever—and the charities upon the whole would be considerable losers, 


W. ALBERT JAMES, Secretary and Agent. we sincerely trust the institutions of free England will | since the very desire to act a prominent part in, however 


| 


December 11, 1861. never grant usany—of checking that immigration from small, a circle nut only prompts those animated by it to 
0 THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF abroad, which persecution sometimes renders necessary, make Great sacrifices for the charity of their creation, but 
FINSBURY. to which the hope of improving their wretched position | also to inspire others with the same sentiments. We haye 
youn 1 have frequently impels poor co: religionists, and for | called the waste arising from this characteristic an aggra. 
mined once more to seek your Suffrages. which England’s geographical position, her intercourse | vated, but it certainly is not an unmitigated evil, for pot 
The reason which has induced me to come to this determination 


le the sastecentation ‘which hes been tnede to sno thet you are with all climes, her freedom from all restrictions, her hos- | only does it work its own remedy, but the feeling whence 
anxious to have the opportunity of answering the calumny which | pitality, and reputation for generosity, at all times h it ari ] : 

dhe lant Cheah ond hove mes hold out ses, on the other hand, is, as will be easily under- 
to fix on you, namely—That no one has a chance to sit for Fins- great temptations. But not only do these charities bear ho- | stood, the source of many virtues. It therefore deserves 


i tag expending on its Electors from three to five thousand nourable witness to the satisfactory moral state of a commu. | to be viewed with some tenderness, and to be treated with 
have, mach pleasare in giving the opportunity nity which makes such sacrifices for their support, but they considerable indulgence. 

that beyond the legal expenses of the Returning Officer and of the also give an unimpeachable testimony of rare value to the} Nor is the multiplication of charities, on closer exami- 
one will I of a religion which inspires such sentiments. nation so great au evil as would appear at first sight. 
be necessary for me to assure that I have still the same ardent love | By the fruit ye shall know the tree,” and applying this | The tendency to it is the offspring of a general law, which 


of Civil and Religious Liberty which I had when I before repre- | test, English Judaism need not fear any comparison with | we see at work throughout nature. 


sented you, and that I have not altered or varied any opinion I It is, in this respect, 
then held. 


English Christianity ; nay, the question is whether on this | in the moral as in the physical world. In the J, 
Gentlemen, seek no Committee Rooms; let each man’s honie 6 Siar, d phy 5 e latter we 


be his committee room; seek no paid canvassers, show that they | 8°°Fe the palm of superiority must not be awarded to a | see in nearly every species of living creatures the tendency 
| ee unnecessary ao no ok, Se @ te the Poll as you know religious body which, although numerically the weakest | of multiplying beyoud its means of subsistence ; but this 
: In one of the morning papers this week, the following question | !2 the realm, yet sustains a burden that would be cast | tendency is, ix virtue of other wise laws, checked and 

— off as an unbearable load by many a stronger shoulder, controlled by surrounding influences. Only those indivi. 
= for sale to the highest bidder "iB Give s practical answer to | and which, in addition to its own, has also to carry its duals live which are preserved for their usefulness, or have 
a thie hes fa bettie Gackt, net int share of the weight imposed upon it in common with the | sufficient power and ingenuity to appropriate to themselves 


4 own, and your decision I await with confidence, rest of the population. the necessary sustaining elements, and to avert and resist 
I have the honour to remain, a 
Tour In cordially congratulating the community on the| the noxious ones. If fur wise purposes man’s moral sense 
te ie tae WILLIAM COX. | cheerfulness with which the heavy yet requisite sacrifices | is impelled to multiply charities beyond soziety’s means 
a os Boa are made, we have not overlooked the fact that after all | of support, those which do not possess sufficient vitality 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—“ +0 Life i cs ese sg Adel the load is borne by comparatively few, and that the ex- | will Soon perish in the struggle for subsistence. There 
Dail | isting organisation, or rather want of organisation, must | will some time after having been ushered into life ouly 


thanked. The letter will appear in our next. Rev. Dr. De Sola, | result in considerable waste of means those survi i irabili ‘hic I 
of tn hema. Janek eans, and lead to an survive, the desirability of which experience shall 


oad tee Angel.—We greatly regret we cannot find room for the | UNnecessary multiplication of charities. We are well aware | have shown. This is, therefore, an evil which will at all 


lines. Cookey hast not authenticated his letter. Want v, Plenty. | 9 it. th: 1; ; ; ; ai arte 
—The error 1s not ours, as the copy of his letter shows; it, f the fact, and deplore it, that there are scores of families | times rectify itself. Again, there is no doubt that the 


moreover, has given tise te no misanderstanding, os is oveat and individuals in the community who are well able to| number of existing charities, to some extent, militate 
m one letter inse and several others in our hand. Edit : : : | 
Miata eousteuntiom,' 12 che were to write in plain peoen, hier sustain their portion of the common burden, but who look | against each other, on the ground that the share of each 


communication would have a good chance of being accepted. We | on with indifference, blessing themselves in their selfish, | of three recipients— , ‘eo hee 
can hardly bring ourselves to refute errors expressed in poetry : 8 ’ P assumed for argument’s sake—he 


Will she consent to the omission of the last strophe? A contemptible hearts that there exists no law for compelling | tween which a loaf of bread might be divided, must 
them to bear their share, and again that there are num- | necessarily be smaller than if there were only two appli- 
province of our journal. bers of other families and individuals who:believe they | cants. But the simile is only half, and very likely much 
ear the Bresslau Fund—D., £3 3s, ; for the Soup Kitchen, | have discharged their duty to their God, their religion, and | less than half, true. Had men’s philanthropic feelings 
ot of Abraham Franklin, their people, when they have made some slight effort for | one and tho same direction, did all benevolent objects 


ciety for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge, £1 1s. the communal welfare, most disproportionate to the means | possess the same claims in the mind of every individual, 
=— " at their disposal. But in this we are not exceptional. This | the consequence would be that some charities would attract 
___CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. _ | unfortunately is also the case among our Christian neigh- | universal attention; whilst others would be altogether neg- 
Dec. Sabbath bours. Among them, too, it is the comparatively few who | lected. But such an undesirable result Providence bas 
- | . mM, Genesis xivii. 38. bear the burden. This is the unavoidable consequence of | wisely obviated by depositing in the heart of man clari- 

Haphtarah, 2 Kings ii. voluntaryism, It isthe shadow which it casts, it is its | table feelings precisely in the manner in which it endowed 


This day (Friday) will be 


dark side, and it is in its reduction to the smallest compass | him with intellectual faculties. ‘There are comparatively 
possible that religion and morality must evince their power | few individuals equally capable of excelling in every branch 


Ch 4 | 4 elyis b Oh i Nv "I ¢| N over the human heart. Where the law of the land refuses | of science. General! y the mind so constituted as to master 


to enforce the claims of charity, spiritual motives must | with ease the science of magnitudes, or, as we say, the 

quicken spontaneity, and the energy with which the latter | mathematical mind, possesses less aptitude for the study of 

¥ b Ob ag acts will always be proportionate to the ascendancy ac- | classics, and vice versa. ‘The same distinction in the 

palaeali Beruer. quired by the former.  Voluntaryism, therefore, is a| mental constitution will be found as we follow the groups 

LONDON: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1861. powerful stimulus to the fromotion of religion and mora- of science into their divisions and sub-divyisions, so that the 

7 ; == | lity, and they mutualiy serve as a standard for measuring | ready-reckoner who startles us with the rapidity with 

a OUR masa mre a each ae wt standard, as we have shown, although | which he marshals in his head the most formidable array 

| charity season comme in right earnest, | as yet m dimension which we sincerely trust it | ef fi ingui ity for 
y gures, or the linguist whose marvellous facility 


will attain, must yet, as is clear from the result, be higher | acquiri ior : 

‘umrs filled with appeals | i aca ; quiring foreign languages astonishes us, has never bee® 
to the community than that among the rest of the able to comprehend the simplest elements of Euclid. Just 

is urging the same way there are com tively;few persons whohare 

dain on Thee appeals m altogether avoidable where the principle of | been endowed by nature with ouch of sensitiver 

Poeecmedn are|¥ _ relgus supreme. The law, which does not re- ! ness 80 nicely adjusted and balanced as equally to feel fos 
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every kind of suffering. Generally each human heart is 
by some mysterious process, mostly beyond 
our ken, to sympathise more with one species of misery 
than with any other. There are men whose feelings of 
commisseration will be roused to the highest pitch by the 
sight of bodily infirmities or piysical suffering, and who, 
at the contemplation of the most woful mental destitution, 
would remain unmoved, and vice versa. “ The blind— 
the blind—there cannot be a greater misery than b!ind- 
ness,” exclaims the one. ‘‘ The hospital—the hospital— 
there cannot be a more meritorious act than to take care 
of the sick,” calls out another. ‘I am for the orphan— 
the poor helpless orphan,” declares a third. ‘ Feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked—that is man’s chief duty,” 
preaches a fourth. “ Educate, educate, and then you may 
close your reformatories and prisons, and shut up your 
workhouses,”’ holds forth a fifth. It by no means follows 
that the man naturally fecling for the one kind of misery 
would make strong exertions for the mitigation of any 
other species of suffering than that for which he has a 
natural affinity, the same as the mathematical mind, for 
instance, would feel little disposed to apply with great 
~ geal to the study of classics, or if it did would be 
likely to achieve in it eminent success. There are wise 
divisions, sub-divisions, and gradations in the emotional 
just as in the intellectual world. It is therefore a mis- 
taken notion to suppose that by the reduction of the num- 
ber of charities each of those remaining would gain 
proportionately. There might be some very small gain 
for each, but upon the whole the cause of charity would 
lose immensely. It is consequently wise policy to allow each 
charity to come forward and plead its own cause. Its 
public appeal will rally round it all those who are predis.- 
posed to sympathise with it by way of preference, and who 
would otherwise have only inadequately, or not at all, 
responded to any other call. It will do still more. By 
exciting interest in those predisposed for some one charity, 
they will gradually, by the various motives which actuate 
men, be drawn into the spheres of other benevolent ob- 
jects, and thus assist charitable movements for which 
they have but little sympathy. 

Let, therefore, those who see so many charitable ap- 
peals put furth.at one and the same time cease to fear lest 
they should materially injure each other. To a small 
extent it is undoubtedly the case; but the gain upon the 
whole accruing thereby to the cause of charity and human 
progress in general, by far outweigh any slight pecuniary 
loss sustained by single benevolent institutions. 


Jews’ Mayor’s 
The Council, at their meeting on Thursday, the 5th inst., 
upon the reports of the examiners, awarded the Lord 
Mayor’s Commemoration, of £30 per annum, to Mr. John 
Chapman, and the prize of .£10 (placed at their disposal 
by Mr. Barnett Meyers) to Mr. Simon Singer. Both of 
the successful candidates are students of the college, in 
training for the Jewish ministry. We understand that the 
reports of the examiners were most favourable, and bore 
ample testimony to the marked progress made by the stu- 
dents in the several branches of study. The gentlemen 
who kindly undertook the arduous duties of examiners 
were the Rev. A. L. Green, for Hebrew and theology ; 
Professor Waley, M.A., for Latin, Greek, English history, 
literature, aud composition ; and Mr. Arthur Cohen, M.A., 
for mathematics, French, and German. 
How tue Jews Ane Treatep IN Litauanta.—We 
copy the following from the “A. L” A correspondent 
writes from Lentwarowa, in Lithuamia:—Our city has 
recently been the theatre of most odious events, which 
prove once more that the sentiments of humanity and 
justice are far from guiding the conduct of our authorities. 
Count Joseph Tieschkiewicz, to whom the city belongs, 
accused the Jewish population of having purloined from 
him three yards of tapestry. On this he assembled all the 
Jews of the place to call them to an account, and without 
any further formality had the bastinado applied to every 
oue of them. The women also came in for their share. 
The treatnient of one of these, among others, has roused 
universal indignation. Although in a delicate state, she 
yet received such a number of blows that her body was 
one mass of sores, and the blood gushed forth from the 
wounds. The Count procceded still further in his cruclty. 
She was first beaten with sticks on the stomach. He 
afterwards had her suspended heels uppermost, in order to 
inflict blows upon these, the Count all the while being 
present, and eucouragiug his domestics by calling to them 
from time to time, “ Lay it on well.” Many of the wounded 
with great difficulty dragged themselves towards their 
homes ; but the Count forbade them entering the town. 
Nothing therefore remained but to take refuge at Wiina, 
at the distance of a few miles from Lentwroawa. There 
arrived, some were received in the Lospital, others went 
to the elders of the congregation, in order to repair with 
them to General Nasimow, and implore his protection, 
But the general turned his back upon them, and had the 
elders turned out. Count Tieschkiewicz is his aide-de- 
camp and friend. He need not, therefore, fear the law of a 
land in which justice has always been somewhat elastic. 
Unitep Srates.—JewisH Orricers.—The “ Isra- 
elite ” states that there are four colonels known to be Jews 
now serving in M’Clellan’s army. Three of them are Ger- 
mans and one a Frenchman. 
Rome Exveven Years AGo.—The re-action at Rome 
commenced immediately after the restoration of Pius 1X. to 
his throne. Its first outbreak against the Jews took place 
on Dec. 5th, 1850, Onthat day Signor Tagliacozzo, a 
repectable member of the Jewish congregation of Rome, 
_ was dragged to prison. His crime consisted ‘in having, 
_ out of compassion, given to some poor Christian woman 

some linen to be mended. This was against the canonical 

law, which, with a fanaticism worthy of the saints that 
enacted it, forbade all relation between Jewand Christian, 
in the capacity of employer and employed. Poor Tagli- 
acozzo had to remain in prison for six days. It required 


the interposition of the whole Jewish community to 


~ effect his release, 


{and oppressive to the Jews; 
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JEWS’ HOSPITAL, MILE END.— 
EXAMINATION. 
The annual examination of the inmates of the Jews’ 
Hospital, as announced in our last, took place at the in- 
stitution, Mile End, on Sunday last. ) 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Faude!, the chairman of 
the House and Education Committee, aud was supported 
by the two vice-presidents, Messrs. Barnett Meyers and 
Henry Moses, ‘lhe best proof of the interest taken by 
the community in this the most ancient of our benevolent 
institutions is furnished by the large attendance of 
visitors who were present, both ladies and gentlemen, 
among whom we recognised Mrs. B. Meyers, Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim, Mrs. Moses, Miss Goldsmid and Miss 
Alexander ; Messrs. Keeling, De Symons, Moses Levy, P. 
Lawrence, W. Josephs, M. Moses, J Goldsmid, D. Joseph, 
Joshua Alexander, and Alfred Davis. The clergy were 
represented by the Revs. A. L. Green and Keizer. ‘he 
clean and lealthy appearance of the children (about 
ninety in number) elicited the admiration of many pre- 
Sent. 

Shortly after 12 o'clock, the chairman having opened 
the proceedings by addressing a few appropriate words to 
the meeting, the examination was commenced by the 
head-master, the Rev. Mr. Mendes, who subjected the first 
class (girls) to a thorough examination in English reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history, 
Hebrew reading, translation, and Biblical history. ‘The 
answers to tle questions put to them called forth the 
approval ofall, ‘Lhe first class boys were then examined 
in the same branches as the girls, and likewise the Latin 
derivations of English words, We must particularly allude 
to the hand writings of the boys, which in many instances 
might serve as fair specimens of penmanship. The boys 
acquitted Yiemzelevs most creditably. Were it not invi- 
dious to give names, we could mention several boys who 
are quite prepared for higher branches of study. Ques- 
ticns Were put to them which might have tested the ac- 
quirements of older heads, and which were, with very ‘few 
exceptions, answered with a clearness and precision which 
repeatedly culled forth the applause of the meeting. 

The company then adjourned to an adjoining room, 
where refreshments were offered them, during which time 
the graver Jabours of the day were relieved by the musical 
performance of the youthful band of the institution, con- 
sisting entirely of the boys. We were gratified with the 
efficiency which the band had obtained since we heard it 
last. They also most. satisfactorily went through the 
routine of the military exercises. The admission to these, 
We were pleased to learn, acts as a powerful stimulus to 
good behaviour, and as a reward for it. Thus these new 
features of the institution prove doubly beneficial, by in- 
troducing the boys into a new sphere of knowledge, improv- 
ing their health and general bearing, and also by holding 
out an additionyl inducement to good behaviour. 

After the lapse of about an hour, tse proceedings were 
| recommenced by the examination of the boys of the second 
class in the same subjects as the first, and were fullewed 
by the girls of the second class, who ail acquitted then- 
selves quite as satisfactorily as the first. By this time it 
was 4 o'clock. 

The chairman then proposed that, as it was nearly dusk, 
the examination of the other classes should be deferred to 
some future period, which was agreed to. : 

A vote of thanks haying been passed to the chairman, 
that- gentleman, in ackauowledging the compliment, ob- 
served that this was tue first examination after an interrup 
tion of several years, and that no. special preparation 
whatever had beea made for it, the object of the sommittee 


: Warsaw.—ConDEMNATIONS.—Seven Jewish and eight 
Christian students of the medical faculty of the university 
of Warsaw have been condemned to serve as common 
soldiers in the Russian corps d’armée in Orenberg.— 
Daily Paper. 

Jewisu Leatstators.—The “ A. Z, d. L.” enumerate 
the co-religionists now members of European legislaturde, 
Our co-temporary reckons France, 1; Italy, 6; Austria, 
3 (one in the Upper House); Prussia, 2; Bavaria, 1; 
Brunswick, 1; England, 3 (this is an error; there are 
4 Jewish members of Parliament); io all 19. This 
number does not include co-religionists returned. to the 
provincial Diets in Austria. 

TEeTUAN.—PROSELYTIsM.—We regret to learn that 
Spanish proselytism (shall we say fanaticism ?) has found 
patronage in the Spanish garrison of Tetuan. We learn 
from the ‘* A. I.” that a Jewish girl 14 years of age had 
manifested a wish to embrace Catholicism. The parents 
and the whole family are greatly opposed to this step; 
and although she is still so very young, and by the law of 
no Christian country of age, yet the commanding general, 
Turan, has taken her under his protection, has withdrawn 
her from lier family, and allows no meaber of it access to 
her. It is truly lamentable that soldiers should evince a 
degree of fanaticism of which only priests were heretofore 
deemed capable, and still more lamentable that the Span- 
ish Government should not deem it expedient to interfere 
for the protection of parental rights. From this it is clear 
that under Queen Isabella family ties are as little respected 
as under Pope Pius IX. ‘Lhe popularity of the Spanish 
Government will not thereby be increased in Europe. 


the election of representatives, which has just taken place 
in Prussia, has not been favourable to the Jewish cause. 
The feudal party, it is feared, has succeeded in creating 
much ill-feeling against the Jews amongst the working 
classes, in consequence of the prominest part taken by the 
Jewish members of the last chamber in the free-trade 
movements. The working classes have been made to 
believe that free-trade would ruin them, by curtailing their 
corporation privileges. The Jews, moreover, as promoters 
of manufactures on a large scale, are further represented 
as intent upon ruining the small masters. Thus the bigots 
everywhere avail themselves of the prejudices of the mass, 
whatever their origin or tendency to calumniate the Jews, 
and to impede the cause of progress. 

Electoral Hessa 
there isa place named Alsfeld, in which nearly half the 
population consists of Jews. These lately celebrated the 
inauguration of their synagogue, after having undergone 
some repairs. It was observed with great satisfaction 
that all the houses in the strects through which the pro- 
cession to the ‘synagogue passed were gaily decorated, 
although many of them were inhabited exclusively by 
Christians ; that all inhabitants, without religious distine- 
tion, appeared in- their holiday attire; and that the local 
authorities took a prominent part in the solemnity.—/, 
Z. d. i. 

Wanrsaw.—Tne Councin or Strate.—The Council 
of State, the sittings of which had been suspended after its 
first meeting, has resumed its labours, and General Luders 
who presided, is said to have expressed his satisfaction at 
having been privileged to co operate in the creation of the 
fundainental laws, one of which refers to Jewish emancic 
pation. He is further said to have expressed a hope that 
these laws would soon ‘be elaborated, in order to be sub. 
mitted to the Emperor for his sanction.—A. Z. d. J. 

Anpuzr, France.—Fourteen Lives Savep.—An- 
duze is a small village in the department of Gard. In 


having been to test in a bona-fide manner the progress 
of the children, which he trusted had proved satisfactory. 

Mr. Alexander then addressed the mecting, expressing 
the gratification which he, and he was sure all those pre- 
sent, had derived from the pleasing scene they had just 
witnessed. It was but due.to the teachers, who had so 
strenuously exerted themselves, to state that the answers 
of the children bore un honourable testimony to their suc 
cessful eilurts. 

Tt being now time for afternooa service, many of the 
visitors repaired to the neat synagogue attached to the 
institution, after which the ameeting separated. 

We have to observe that the*examination was conducted 
by the head master, the Rev. A. P. Mendes, although | 
visitors occasionally likewise put questions, 


Hempionn.—A New. Cone@recation. — Heilbronn, 
we learn from the ‘A. Z. d. L,’’ is one of those cities in | 
which the Jews were destroyed by fire and sword, and | 
from which they were by law excluded for ever. Lhis 
very Heilbronn has now granted permission to the Jews 
to establish themselves there, and ulso to form a cungrega- 
tion, and to erect a synagogue. It has, in fact, become 
the seat of a district rabbinate. We thus see, upon the 
whole, fanaticism on the decline. 

Epucation Society.— 
This is the title taken by a new society lately established 
at Hamburgh, the object of which is to provide useful 
secular and religious instruction to Jewish apprentices. 
Such a society is also desirable in our own metropolis. 
The apprenticing societies might with great propriety craw 
this work of benevolence into their spucre. " 

Warsaw.—A Petition. —Wien the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Poland, in a memoit presented 
to Count Lambert, petitioned for liberty of worship, it was 
not for their co-religionists alone that they raised their 
voices against the despotism of the Greek church, but also 
for the Protestants and Israelites. They nobly insisted 
upon the suppression in the penal code of all laws offensive 
as that which punishes with 
a fine and imprisonment every Jew taking a Christian into 
his service, or that which threatens with transportation to 
Siberia and corporeal chastisement any Jew that should 
convert a Christian of whatever denomination. At this 
moment there prevails in Poland a perfect and touching 


testants, and Jews.—Lien Israel 


rove, and in its fury carried away everything. 


this vilege there was, on the 11th ult., a terrible inuada- 
tion. The river, swollen by the heavy rains, suddenly 
There was 
a small factory in the village, in which fourteen women 
Were at the tine engaged im spinning cocons. The flood 
rose and rose; the poor women were obliged ot Inst to 
retreat to the roof of the building. Tor an hour and a 
ha'i they were exposed to most imminent danger. No one 
could come near them. ‘There seemed to be no means to 
save them, when a commeucial traveller, a vo-religionist, 
M. Josepl Henri, living at Rouen, at the critical moment 
happened to pass throagh the village. He courageously 


| plunged into the water, and by his exertions principally 


contributed towards saving them. The loca! paper which 
reports this, by way of contrast, observes:—When some 
time ago a Jewish physician was called by a Christian 


lady to see her sick children, she innocently asked him, 


* Does your religion not forbid you to render assistance to 
a Christian?” Most likely her confessor, or some other 


| priest, in order to prejudice her against the Jews, instilled 


this belief her mind. —Lien d'/sracl. 

Evrects or EMANcIration.—in no country in Eu. 
rove were the. Jews, up to the commencement of the 
present century, more oppressed than in Alsace, and 
nowhere, accordingly, had the sad consequences of this 
deep degradation Leen more visible in the character of the 
Jew than in this very Alsace. It was only the July revo- 
lution which placed them on a perfect level with the rest 
of the population. Let us see what effect this complete 
emancipation has produced in the mental state of the Jews. 
Let a Christian, M. Ernest de Neyremaud, an office-bearer 
of considerable importance, speak. We copy his remarks 
from the ** Lien d’Israel 7’—** It is a fact which not even 
the most prejudiced minds can deny, that since 1830, the 
memorable date of the complete equalisation of the Jews 
with all other citizens, this religious body has shown itself 
worthy of this great benefit. Since,this period it has pur. 
sued with ardour the attainment of its moral equalisation ; 
being powerfully assisted by the consistories, it has made 
most laudable efforts for the purpose. Giving up traffic, 
which almost formed their exclusive occupation, the 
Israelites have betaken themselves to all careers now open 
tothem; many have succeeded—some have distinguished 
themzelves. In Alsace, especially, numbers of Israelites 
are found in the afmy, at the bar, also as physicians and 
manufacturers. ‘This intellectual and moral progress can 


unanimity between all religious bodies—Catholics, Pro- 


| be denied by no one ; all hearts applaud it.” 


Prussia.—Tar Evections.—It is greatly feared that 
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JEWISH CHRONOLOGY. 
EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
den inhiliow me to ask you & question, which, 
though in itself perbaps of not much importance, yet, 
as I am very much interested in all that concerns your 
je, I am rather curious 
imformation. 
My qoery is upon the difference between the Jewish 
and Christian chronology as to the date of the year from 
eation. 
eo to the Ohristian chrorology it is as follows: 
4004 
1861 


Making the total . . 5865 
Now the Jewish chronology makes the present year 
of the world to be a.m. 5621, making a difference 
between the Jewish and Christian chronology of 244 
years. Now how is the above difference accoufited for ? 
{ have heard something of its being owing to the 
omission for a long time of the “ intercallary year.” Is 
this #0? 
If you would kindly give the information in the 
“ Jewish Chronicle,” it will not only oblige your cor- 
respondent, but may also prove interesting to some of 
your readers.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
A Constant Reaper. 
[We publish this letter in the hope that some one of our 
readers will answer the question.—Ed. J. C.] 


WANT versus PLENTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir,—I am one of those who suffer from the mono- 
ly in Kosher meat. . It is a hard case that a person 
like myself, with limited means, is compelled to pay 20 
per cent. at least more for his meat than my Christian 
neighbours, and to send miles for it into the bargain. I 
shall continue to 2o so, as I have always done, as an 
orthodox Jew, but that others will do the same is a 
problem that time alone will solve. The time of many 
is occupied in earning the means wherewith to buy the 
necessaries of life, and to get it Kosher they must sa- 
crifice too much time to get it, as well ‘as paying more 
than the market price. | 

Do, sir, agitate for local shops to be appointed for the 
sale of Kosher meat. It would be a great boon to our 


- €0-religionists, and ensure the observance of one of our 


most wholesome ordinances. 
The insertion of these few lines will oblige, 
Yours most respectfully, A Mire-EnpDer. 


WATCHING AT THE DEATH-BED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CURONICLE. 
Sin,—Permit me to confirm the statement, and ex- 
press my entire concurrence with the opinions set forth 


in your correspondent’s letter signed ‘‘ A Constant Sub- 


scriber,” dated Ist inst., which appeared in your im- 
pression of the 6th. [t is indeed a disgrace to a civilised 
community that persons, professionally termed watchers, 
who are specially appointed to attend the dying mo- 
ments ofthose that are near and dear, should be such 
as described. Unfortunately, from experience, I can 


corroborate all, and cannot deprecate too strongly the 
evils of the present system. What must be the feelings 


of the poor, after spending, perhaps, their last sixpence, 
and hope has fled, when the hire of these men, if they 
can be induced to attend, has to be settled in the hear- 
ing, or even over the dying. We consider ourselves, 
par excellence, a humane nation. I believe it is not 
customary for the near relations to be present at the 
last moments ; and to whose care is the prostrate body 
—while the flame is still flickering in the lamp—con- 


upon the point, and seek | 


DINNER OF THE LIVER- 
POOL HEBREW PHILANTHROPIC 
SOCIETY. 

We copy the subjoined account from the “* Liverpool 
Mercury" of the 7th inst., and in so doing extremely 
regret that the limited epace at our disposal should have 
compelled us considerably to abridge several most in- 
teresting and eloquent speeches, to omit others alto- 
gether, and in general to condense the report cf the 
proceedings :— 

On Wednesday evening the 50th anniversary of this 
excellent institution was celebrated by a dinner at the 
Angel Hotel, Dale-street. The event acquired addi- 
tienal interest from the circumstance that this was the 
jubilee of the society. The party was a numerous ope, 
and included, besides the promoters of the institution, 
many influential gentlemen of the town not connected 
with the Jewish persuasion. Mr. G.S. Yates presided, 
and the vice-chair was filled by Mr. S. Y. Hess. 
Amongst the other gentlemen present were his Worship 
the Mayor, Mr. R. Hutchison; Messrs. Edwin L. 
Samuel, Ralph Henry Samuel, Dr. Hutchison, H. S. 
Samuel, Captain Inglefield (of her Majesty’s ship Ma- 
jestic), Captain Parr, Major Chambers, S. L. Samuel 
(honorary secretary), H, Hess, Rev. J. Prag, H. D. 
Jackson, Dr. Baar, Rev. M. Pisey, B. Gollin, S. H. 
Samuel, &c. The dinner was liberal in every respect, 
and well served. 

The room was handsomely decorated by a number of 
elegant flags, and the band of the Royal Lancashire 
Artillery Militia performed a selection of music from 
various popular operas. An excellent glee party con- 
tributed to the conviviality of the meeting by singing in 
the intervals between the toasts a selection of glees and 
other concerted music. Grace was said: before and 
after dinner by the Rev. Mr. Prag. Letters of apology 
for unavoidable absence were read from Mr. W. Rath- 
bone, Mr. J. Lister, Mr. E. Mocatta, and Mr. C. T. 
Bowring, all of whom forwarded donations in aid of the 
institution. 

The cloth having been drawn, 

The chairman, in proposing the first toast, said: Mr. 
Vice-president and Gentlemen,—On the walls of our 
Jewish synagogue is inscribed a solemn prayer for con- 
tinued life and happiness to our beloved Queen. [very 
Sabbath day the entire congregation, upstanding, listen 
with devout attention to that fervent prayer—a prayer 
breathing not alone the spirit of the purest loyalty and 
devotion to the throne, but one of heartfelt gratitude; 
for when we, as Hebrews, reflect on the position of 
many of our brethren in less civilised portions of the 
globe—when we consider that even in modernised Eu- 
rope prejudice is not yet extinct—we thank God that 
“our” lot is cast in this happy land ; that we are rrled 
by a sovereign whose liberal and enlightened tendencies 
have endeared her to all. None more loyal, none r -re 
ready to raise their right hand in her defence than are 
her Majesty’s Jewish subjects. Gentlemen, not as a 
mere customary formula do I propose this toast, for the 
ews are educated from their youth to respect the 
Queen and coustitution; therefore I call upon you as 
loyal citizens to drink with befitting enthusiasm the 
toast of ** The Queen,” adding the words of our Na- 
tional Anthem, ** Long may she reign.” 

The chairman then successively gave “‘ The Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family,” and ‘* The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” as- 
sociated with the names of Lieutenant-Colonel Cham. 


‘bers, Captain Inglefield, R.N., and Captain Parr, 


worthy representatives of the united service. 
The toast having been acknowledged, 
The Chairman proposed the toast of * Dr. Adler and 


fided? To the guardianship of men whose defects are | UF local clergy.” He said that the Rev. Dr. Adler 


greater than in a charitable spirit I should wish to 


publish, and which entirely unfit them for the office. 
Who ought to have reme-lied this crying evil ?—our 


was aman of enlarged views, powerful intellect, and 
widely tolerant in his sentiments. Dr. Adler has since 
his elevation to the dignity of chief rabbi proved himself 


priests. Long ere this they should have seen the in- in every respect equal to the responsibility of his posi- 


competency, nay, even the wickedness, for such men to 
be entrusted with so sacred a duty. We are frequently 
reminded from the pulpit of our shortcomings. The 
laity now call on the clergy, not from the pulpit, but 
from the brink of the grave, to correct this great scandal 
—to provide a proper and efficient staff of men to act 
as free watchers. Pay them out of the synagogue 
funds; if they are not sufficient, make another rate. 
We have one for watching the dead; let there be one 
for watching the dying.—Yours very obediently, 
1ith Dec. 1861. 


[Our clergy do not require our defence. They can speak 
for themselves. Thus much, however, we must say, that they 


have loudly and vehemently enough condemned an evil, which 
_ to remedy is beyond their power.—Ed. J.C. | 


THE ALLIANCE ISRAELITE UNINERSELLE 
AND THE BRESSLAU FUND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Deak Sir,—I have received to-day, through Professor 
Isidore Cahen, of Paris, a contribution of 100 francs, 
offered by the committee of l’Alliance Israélite towards 
the subscription which is being raised on behalf of Mr. 
Bresslau. 

The kindly spirit in which this sum has been voted, 
and the sentiments of deep sympathy which the honorary 
secretary has been requested to express on the part of the 
committee of the Alliance Israélite towards Mr. Bresslau, 
re so much credit = % Jewish brethren of France, 

venture to trouble ‘You with the following extract 
from M, Cahen’s letter:— 


“Nous avons donc pensé que les amis de la littérature et du 
‘Progrés Israélite devaient partout s'associer A cette bonne oeuvre, 
‘et que ceux de la France ne pouvaient rester indifférents a la 
destunnée d'un qui a travaillé dans l’interét général, Et 
considérant la fraternité Israétive ne doit pas un vain 
de l Alliance israélite Universelle a decidé qu’ une 


serait souscripte par lui en faveur du fonds 
dear sir, yours truly, 
Dec 11,1961," Manns. 


tion; and when supported by such able men as the 

Rev. Dr. Baar, the Rev. Mr. Prag, and the Rev. D. 

M. Isaacs, our local clergy cannot fail to command that 

respectful reception which I am sure men of all opinions 

will accord to this toast. 

The Rev. Dr. Baar, in responding, said the Hebrew 

clergy, at the head of which the chief rabbi, Dr. Adler, 

presides with great learning, mildness, and religious 

sincerity, are fully sensible of the great responsibility 

which is entrusted to their care, and are anxious to 

discharge their duties to the best of their abilities. As 

often as their services are required, I am sure they are 
only too delighted to make themselves useful and 

agreeable to their respective communities, But at the 
same time, Mr. Chairman, I can assure you that the 

Hebrew clergy welcome with great satisfaction the 

pleasure of seeing the spirit of religious toleration rising 
amongst the various creeds. It always shows a high 

degree of sound education and genuine culture of mind 
when persons differing from each other in regard to 
religious principles meet together upun the neutral 
ground of humanity to promote works of benevolence 
—for humanity, after all, is the finest and most fragrant 
fruit of religion; and when it expresses its essence 
through works of charity, through philanthropic insti- 
tutions, through a spirit congenial to its great idea, 
then it testifies by such a manifestation that it is re- 
lated to that holy and sublime Spirit above us which 
pervades every noble cause and good action. May we, 
then, upon the neutral ground of philanthropy, appre- 
ciate with equal gratitude and attention the services 


may we nurse this spirit of religious toleration by a due 
respect towards each other's holy convictions; and may 
we, through the diffusion of these sentiments, very soon 
see the time approaching when the last traces of into- 
cata will have disappeared from the minds of edu- 
cated men. 


‘Mr. R.H. Samuel,'in proposing the next' toast, the 


rendered to humanity by Israelites and Christians ; | 'T 


“Liverpool Hebrew Philanthropic Society’ oo: 
around this table many 
bly aware of the objects for which this societ 
instituted, I trust it will not be considered intent 
I give a slight sketeh of its origin and Progress, ort 
years ago (for this is our jubilee anniversary), when mel 
co-religionists here were few, and there was no fund for 
the relief of our poor, some charitable souls met fae 
small room and agreed to subscribe 3d. per week 2 
13s. a year, to assist during the winter months th e 
poor Jews who had been resident in the town at leas 
two years. From this small beginning has this valuable 
society arrived at its present position. As 
increased in importance so did the number of our co. 
religionists, but, 1 am sorry to say, so did our poor 
and greater exertions were required to find meang foy 
their support. Up to that period subscriptions and 
donations had been received only from members of the 
Hebrew faith, but to'eration and liberality had made 
rapid strides. The Jews were always ready when called 
upon to give their mite, without asking what was the 
religion of the party on whom it was to be bestowed— 
they were satisfied to know it was wanted for a beneyo. 
lent purpose. How warmly our Christian friends sym. 
pathise with us is fully evinced by the presence this 
evening of our universally respected chief magistrate 
and by the numbers who attend our annual meeings, 

Mr. S. Y. Yates, the Vice-president, then read the 
report, from which it appeared that the trust fund of 
£1000 had lately been invested, and the great in. 
crease of the poor rendered constant and increased 
exertions necessary in order to be able to meet the 
legitimate demands of destitution in te inclement win. 
ter season. The gentleman also read a list of donations 
which included a contribution of five guineas from the 
president, and a similar amount from his Worship the 
Mayor. | 

The Chairman proposed “The Memory of Mr. Moses 
Samuel,” the founder of the institution, which was 
drunk in solemn silence. 

The Chairman then proposed ,in an eloquent speech 
“His Worship the Mayor,” expatiating upon this gen. 
tleman’s virtues, whether as a private citizen or in his 
official capacity. 

The Mayor, who was received with great applause, 
in a gratifying address acknowledged the compliment 
paid to him. 

The Mayor again rose, and proposed the health of 
the chairman. He said, this honoured son of an 
honoured sire (the late Mr. Ellis S. Yates), who was, I 
doubt not, well known to you all, has devoted himself 
with the most untiring assiduity and perseverance to 
advance the interests of this charity, not only during 
the time that he has acted as its secretary, but for many 
years previously, in this respect treading in the foot- 
steps of his father (who was all his life connected with 
this society), and of his grandfather (who half a centary 
ago was one of the members of the original committee), 
Gentlemen, it is really refreshing to take a retrospective 
view of the rise and progress of such an institution, and 
observe the same names ever concerned in its manages | 
ment, and perpetuated from generation to generation, 


the town 


encircling with a halo of grandeur the patronymic of a 


family proverbial for charity and good deeds. One 
matter there is which especially deserves mention at . 
this time, and much as my friend on the Jeft might 
desire to have it kept in the background, I feel I should 
be wanting in my duty, not only towards him but also 
towards you, if I did not make it known as far as the 
wings of the press can carry it. He has this day, the 
50th anniversary of your society, provided entirely at 
his own cost a substantial dinner for the whole of the 
recipients of the charity. I surely am not overstepping 
the bounds of propriety in stating the broad naked 
truth, and leaving you to draw your conclusions as to 
whether the gentleman to whom I have alluded is not 
worthy of all honour. I beg to give you, ‘* The health 
of your president, George Samuel Yates, Esq., and to 
express a hope that he may long live to follow out that 
course of benevolence and usefulness upon which he has 
entered. 
The Chairman replied, although you have unaii- 
mously elected me president of this important institu- 
tion, and also one of the trustees of your schools, I de 
not attribute these honours to any individual merit of 
my own, but to the affectionate respect in which you 
hold the memory of my late lamented father, who 
during his short life was, as you know, devoted to any 
project that ‘tended to ameliorate the condition of out 
suffering poor. That was an example which it is my 
desire td imitate. Permit me, Mr. Mayor, to return 
you my cordial thanks for the courteous manner I 
which you have spoken of me, As this is my last 
opportunity this evening of addressing you, allow me 
thus publicly to thank my honorary secretary, Mr. 
Sylvester LL. Samuel, my equally energetic treasurer, 
Mr, Samuel Yates Hess, and the gentlemen forming mY 
committee ; and if you say my year of office has been @ 
successful one, believe me it has given me great plea- 
sure to have been an instrument in their hands to 
alleviate in some degree the sufferings of the poor. In 
conclusion, hé referred in complimentary terms to the 
valuable aid the society had received from Mr. S. L. 
Samuel, the honorary secretary. re 

Mr. 8. L. Samuel, Honorary Secretary, proposed the 
next toast, “ Our Guests and Visitors.” He said: It 
is our townsmen who have rallied round us to assist 10 
celebrating the jubilee of our charitable institution. 
he time was when to walk upon the same side of the 
street as the Hebrew, to associate with him, and 
dine at the same table, was sacrilege; and woe to ee 
man who was found sympathising with or assisting the 
Hebrew in the hour of his necessity. That man was 


and paid indeed.a high price for his temerity. But for 


many years the force of education, the destruction | 


hurled out of the circle of his ecquaintance, lost caste, 
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despotism in this country, the development of the 
heart’s true’ feelings, and, last though not least, the 
removal of all trammels to the Hebrew in his rights and 
priviteges as a citizen, and the opening up to him of all 
trades and professions, have caused an interchange of 
thought, brought out mutual respect, and with 
stretched arms, in the name of the poor, in the name of 
humanity, we gladly meet each other at the festive 
board, with charity sounding the trumpet of our ga- 
thering. Fifty years ago a man lived, the founder of 
this institution, who in his besevolence started the 
scheme of this charity, litthe dreaming of the extent to 
which it would be developed, and of the way and man- 
ner its jubilee would be celebrated by a very large 
number of the first men in the good old town of Liver- 
That man’s body is indeed dead, but his spirit 
is amongst us—he lives in his works; yearly do more 
than one hundred poor and destitute Hebrews bless him 
Millions die, are baried, and 
handsome tombstones are erected over their graves ; the 
hand of time lays hold of the sculptor’s work; it 
moulders, the very name is gone, and prosperity ceases 
to know them; but here the founder has erected an 
everlasting monument; and here we meet year after 
year to inscribe fresh tablets to his memory. Friends 
—strangers I cannot call you-right glad are we to 
We feel highly complimented by 
your countenance, and for your assistance we sincerely 
We do assure you that ina similar cause 
we are ever ready to respond to your good feeling; and 
let us hope that nothing will ever happen to sever the 
high respect in which the Hebrews of Liverpool hold 
their townsmen, more particularly those that have 


pool. 


for his forethought. 


welcome you here. 


thank you. 


honoured us with their presence this day. 


Mr. J. R. Jeffrey proposed ** Health, happiness, pros- 
perity, long life, continued health, and never-failing 
energy to their Vice-president, Mr. S. Y. Hess.’ 
spoke highly of Mr. Hess’s indefatigable and ‘zealous: 
exertions in connection with all Jewish institations of the 
town, and which had been recently acknowledged in a 
handsome testimonial presented to him by the Hebrew 
In addition to the services he had 
already rendered, he was now exerting himself to found 
& new institution—a loan society for the poor—amongst 
his Hebrew brethren, and he (the speaker) hoped his 


congregation. 


efforts might be crowned with success. 


The Vice-president responded in a few appropriate 
observations, and concluded by announciog some addi- 


tional donations. 


The toasts of ‘‘ The Press, the Honorary Secretary, 
and the Committee, and “ The Ladies,” closed the list, 


shortly after which the company separated. 


A CONTRIBUTION OF VITAL STATISTICS, |_,, 


PECULIAR TO THE JEWS. 


COSMOPOLITAN AND STATISTICAL. 


Kamtschatka to Cape Horn. 


proved by numerons censuses. 


as the result of a blind destiny ? | 


estimated :— 


Catholique” 3,260,000. 


population at 4,441,000. With the exception 


and scattered documents, proposes 


1,699,800 ; 


lowing distribution : — Europe, 
America, 


1,738,000; Africa, 1,504,000; 


— Europe, 3,238,000; Asia, 


3,900,000. 


the Jewish population out of Europe :— 


348. 1851. United States, 16,576. 
English 1,500; Dutch West Indies, 765. 


Persia: 100,000. 


Australia.—1852. New South Wales, 979; 
Victoria 625; 1850. Van Diemen’sLand 452. 
Africa,—Algiers, 22,000 ; Morocco, 340,000 ; Tunis, 
30;000'; Tripoli, 2000; Egypt, 7,000; Abyssinia, 
56,000; Cape: Town, 170; West Coast of Africa, 6. 
The Jewish population of Palestine is distributed thus, 
according to M. Schultz, Prussien Consul.at Jerusalem : 

7,120; Hebron, 400; Japhet, 400; Ti- 


Be 


For the last 2000 years, the Jews have been estab- 
lished in various parts of the old continent. They have 
during the last half century, invaded, in great numbers, 
the new continents of Australia and America, and they 
form a vast network of consanguinity of race and unity 
of faith which at this moment embraces the two hemi- 
spheres. They are to be found from Siberia, in the 
North, to Van Diemen’s Land, in the South, and from 
The ubiquity of this 
pation is, therefore, an established fact, and has been 
But this cosmopo- 
litanism, of which they alone possess so wide a pri- 
vilege, and which appears, when fully understood, \to 
be of so remarkable a character as to confound human 
reason altogether, may it not be attributed to some 
especial Providential mission, rather thaa be regarded 


The Jewish population of the globe has been variously 


By Haerschman, in 1833, 6,598,000 ; by Johnston 
in 1855, 6,000,000: by Groeberg 5,000,000 ; by 
Pinkerton 5,000,000; by Malte Brun 5,000,000; by: 
Balbi, in 1829, 4,000,000; by Berghaus, in 1854, | 
4,000,000; by Hassel 3,930,000; by ‘* Le Magasin 


The “Israelitish Annual,” of Holland, takes the 
mean of these numbers, and estimates tke entire Jewish 


numbers given by Balbi, Berghaus, and Hassel, and by 
_ the “ Magasin Catholique,” all these estimates seem to 
us to be considerably exaggerated. M. Boudin, in his 
“‘Traité de Geographic et de Statistique Médicales,” 
after having consulted a mass of official enumerations, 
the number of 
3,900,000 as approximative ofthe truth. The “ Isra- 
elitish Almanack” of 1828—1829, indicates the fol- 


Australia, 100—4,947,600. ‘This document scarcely 
bears examination. M. Boudin proposes 
as a imating more nearly to the true distribution : 
450,000; America, 20,000; Australia 2000—Total 


M. Johnston, in his ‘* Atlas of Physical Geography,” 
“published in 185%, has given the following numbers of 


America—1851, West. Canada, 103; East Canada, 
1852. “Guiana, 


Asia.—Turkistan 4,000; Turkey, Asiatic 100,000 ; 


beriade, 300; Naplouse, 150; Schavrum, 75—8,445. 
The Jews of Jerusalem are divided into—Jewish sub- 
jects of the Porte (Sephardim), 6,000; Foreign Jews, 
(Aschkenasim), 1,100; Karaites (a sect), 20—7,120., 
The rest of the population of Jerusalem is made up 
of 5000 Mussulmans, and 3390 Christians, constituting, 
in all, 15,510 inhabitants. 

Among the Christians may be enumerated—Greeks, 
2000; Catholics, 900; Armenians, 350; Copts, 100 ; 
Syaians, 20; Abyssinians, 20—3390. 


FRANCE. 


In France, the first enumeration of religions was made 
in 1351, and we take from it the following distribution 
of the Jews, in the departments, as recently published 
by M. Boudin :— 

Lot,0; Mayenne, 0; Aveyron, 1; Cotes da Nord, 
1; Lozere, 1; Vendee, 1; Ariege, 2; Cantal, 2; 
Haute Loire, 2; Tarn,3; Ardiche, 4; Correze, 4 ;' 
Corse, 4; Creuse, 5; Basses Alpes, 6; Hautes Alpes, 
6; Eure, 6 ; Indre,6; Horn, 6 ; Gers, 7 ; Deux Sevres, 
7; Tarn Garonne, 7; Dordogne, 8; Eure et Loire, 8; 
Iile et Vilaine, 9; Loit et Cher, 9; Manche, 9; Nievre, 
10; Allier, 12; Sarthe, 12; Cher, 15; Hautes Pyre- 
nees, 16; Ain, 18; Ande, 18; Charente, 18; Isere, 
20; Morbihan, 20; Aube, 21; Pyrenees Orientales, 
21; Lot et Garonne, 22; Maine et Loire, 23; Vienne, 
24; Hautte Vienne, 27; Loire, 29; Yonne, 33; In- ! 
dre et Loire, 35; Somme, 36; Calvados, 44; Oise, 
44; Loire Inferieure, 45; Jura, 59; Loiret, 62; 
Drome, 63; Aisne, 67; Ardennes, 73; Var, 79; Cha- 
rente Inferieure, 80; Finistere, 80; Puy de Dome, 85; 
Haute Garonne, 104; Pas de Calais, 157; Herault, 
158; Seine et Marne, 165; Saone et Loire, 167; Seine 
et Oise, 216 ; Seine Inferieure, 222 ; Nord, 271; Haute 
Marne, 309 ; Cote d'Or, 864; Bassess Pyrenees, 394; 
Marne, 415; Rhone, 458; Gard, 494; Haute Saane, 
035; Vaucluse, 673; Meuse, 699; Doubs, 745; 
Landes, 836; Vosges, 1,194; Bouches de Rhone, 
1,371; Gironde, 2,454; Meurthe, 5,675; Moselle, 
7,768; Seine, 10,978; Haut Rhin, 14,882; Bas Rhin, 
20,935 ; Total 73,975. 

It may thus be seen how unequally distributed the 
race is, throughout the French territory. Io tweaty- 
seven departments the Jewish population does not 
amount to 10. Three departments contribute 2, four 
contribute 1, and two have none at all. On the other 
hand, three departments contain more than 10,000. .To 
render this distribution more striking, a map has been 
published by M. Boudin, on which four different tints 
designate the degree of population correspondent with 
the distribution of the Israelites in France. 


In the lst series, 44 departmeatscount from 0 to 30 Jews 
» 2nd ,, I5 ” ” 30, 100 ,, 


400 ,, 20,000 ,, 

‘The number placed in the centre of each department 
iudicates the Jewish population, according to the official 
census of 1851. 

Independently of the unequal distribution of the 
Jewish race, the map throws a light on the two great 
Jewish invasions, from Germany or Portugal, invasions 
which occupy three grand foci, of which, two are in the 
south, and the third in the narth-east of France. This 
third centre is the most considerable, and, in such pro- 
portion, that of 73,975 Jews, it is estimated that 
50,000, or near, are found in the north-east constituted 
by the four departments, Haut et Bas Rhin, Vosges, 
Meurthe, et Moselle. With respect to these centres of 
Jewish population, we perceive Bretagne, the west and 
centre of Franee, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, almost 
entirely escape the Judaic invasion, ~ 

Germany.—The number of Jews is estimated at 
1,250,000, and they are distributed as follows:— 
Austria, 479,851; Prussia, 226,868 ; Bavaria, 59,288 ; 
Wurtemburg, 11,974; Baden, 23,700; Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, 28,734; Electoral Hesse, 14,422; Nassau, 
1851, 6,871; Saxony, Kingdom of 988 ; Grand Duchy 
of Saxeweimer, 1.450; Duchy of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
1,600; Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, 1,503; Duchy of 
Saxe-Alteuburg, 1,400; Hanover, 11,562; Duchy of 
Brunswick, 980; Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, 1,488 ; 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 676; Holstein Lanenbourg, 
3,402; Luxembourg, 326; Limbourg, 1,259; Duchy 
of Anhalt, 1,400: Free Towns, 11,656. 

In Austria, the Jewish population was distributed 
thus, in 1846 :—Gallicia, 335,071 ; Hungary, 249,760; 
Bohemia, 70,037; Moravia, 37,117; Banat, 16,270; 
Bukowina, 11,581; Transylvania, 7,000; Venice, 
4,760; Lower Austria, 4,296; Littoral, 3,530; Lom- 
bardy, 1,508; Silesia, 1,400; Croatia and Slavonia, 
11,562; Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 978 ; Military Frontier, 
537; Dalmatia, 410; Carneole, 2. 

In Prussia, in 1840, according to M. Hermann, they 
are very unequally distributed. Thus, in 1000 inbab- 
itants, there are, in Posen, 396; Silesia, 137; Rhine, 
136; Prussia, 132; Westphalia, 71; Brandeburg, 71; 
Pomerania, 35 ; Saxony, 22. aay 

Italy contains about 37,000 Jews, thus distributed : 
Sardinian States, 6,900; Lombardo-Venetian, 4,140; 
Parma, 650°; Modena, 2,821; Tuscany, 7,500 ; Roman 
States, 12,900; Two Sicilies, 2,150. | 

Holland.—The Jewish population, which in 1830, 
amounted to 46,470 individuals, increased in 1840, to 
52,193. 

On the 1st January 1850, Holland contained 58,515 
Jews, of whom 3185 were Portuguese. This popula- 
tion has been divided in the following manner, according 
to the different provinces:—(Consult the Dutch Israel- 
itish annual, having for its title, ‘“‘ Nederlandsch Israel- 
itish Jaar boekje.” Amsterdam, 1851, 1852, 1853 :) 
Brabant, West 1,786; Gueldres, 4,192; Brabant, South 
27,787; North Holland, 10,266 ; Zealand, 6389; 
Utrecht, 1,527 ; Fries, 2,042; Overissel, 3,274; Gro- 
ningen, 3,767 ; Drenthe, 1,941; Limbourg, 1,271 ;. 
Total, 58,541. 


of the 


Asia, 
5700 ; 


1851. 


in 1848—Curacgoa, 748; Bon-Aire, 1; Araba,1; Se 

Eustatius, 2: Saba, 0; St. Martin, 3; Guiana, 1848 | 
1500; Guiana, 1841, 1324. 

Belgium, at the last census, in 1846, contained 1336, 
thus distributed—Anvers, 373; Brabant, 647; Flan- 
ders, 109; Hainault, 16; Liege, 17; Limboarg, 4; 
Luxembourg, 110; Namur, 23.—Polscy Holder. 


Cartsrune.—A Jewish Memper or THE 
TURE.—For the first time since the Grand Duchy of 
Baden has been endowed with a constitution has a Jew. 
been elected a member of the chambers. This Jewis Dr. 
Kusel, of Bruchsaal, a barrister. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the second chamber by a very large majority, he 
having obtained 70 votes out of 78 given. He had several 
other competitors. It is the capital Carlsruhe which re- 
turned him, 

Tae Astronomer Hermann Gotpsmita.—Those of 
our readers who have occasional peeps at scientific journals 
will have noticed the name of Goldsmith from time to 
time flitting mysteriously over the sheet, just a? a meteor 
flashes through the horizon, and then regain as suddenly 
vanishes. Whenever some new celestial body is disco- 
vered, the name Goidsmith is sare to emerge from obscu- 
rity with the new star. Do our readers wish to know 
who is this personage that only appears on such brilliant 
occasions? We will gratifiy their curiosity. Herr Her- 
mann Goldsmith, a co-religionist, is a native of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, not an astronomer, but an artist by 
profession, now residing at Chatillon, near Paris. When 
the celestial regions first attracted his attention, he had 
only a common telescope at his disposal, such as may be 
found in the hands of every mariner ; yet with this imper- 
fect instrument he so thoroughly, so indefatigably, and so 
sagaciously explored the paths of the stars, that simce 
1845 he has actually discovered thirteen small planets. 
No wonder that scientific Europe has assigned to the his- 
torical painter a foremost rank among the astronomers of 
the age. Nor are these his only discoveries; he has lately 
made others of great importance, referring to the Zodiacal 
light. The eulogy, therefore, pronounced on the T’ronkfort 
Jew at the annual meeting of our Astronomical Society, 
as well as the gold medal presented to him on the occasion 
are well deserved. 7 

PrstuH.—INTOLERANCE.—We regret we have so often 
to recur to the proofs of intolerance in Hangary whic 
meet our eyes. But whilst the Magyars so earnestly con. . 
tend for their liberties, it is well that our co-religionists ig 
England should know by what spirit the governing Munga- 
rian classes are possessed, A respected Jewish merchant, 
established in the Bekeser county, lately received an 
official communication from the chief of the administration 
(Stublrichter), addressed to ‘‘ Sch—, Jew in Pesth.”” 
it is men composing this class who day after day appeal to 
Europe for sympathy. If the Hungarian liberties are not 
able to produce men superior to this “ Stublrichter,” Eu- 
rope would not consider the forfeiture of these privileges 
as an irreparable calamity. 

Ripicune.—If there is a destroyer of good feeling, 
of friendship, of affection, and of love; if there is 
one thing more than another that will change love to 
hatred, corrode the heart, and poison the mind, it is 
ridicule. To avoid the shame, we compromise with our 
consciences, commit the greatest wrong, and in an hour, 
bowed in the dust, but with bitterness of spirit, oh ! 
how deep is our repentance! The hot breath of the 
desert sirocco is not more deadly than the voice of ridi- 
cule. Weare afraid of it; we humovle ourselves, and 
crawl in the dust atits command; we degrade ourselves 
to avoid it. It arouses the most fiendish passions, the 
eye flashes, the bosom heaves, tumaltuously over the 
feverish fire that rages with it, the heart beats wildly, 
and all control is gone. Use it not! Life is tee 
precious, love is too heavenly, friendship is too beauti- 
fally eloquent with happiness, to be destroyed thus. 
thoughtlessly. Rather let every word, every thought, 
be weighed in the balance of your heart, stripped of 
every useless adorning, and then go forth to fall gently, 
smoothly, like spring-time rain drops, on the ears of 
our fellow mortals. The preacher tells that “ laughter 
is mad ;” and the proverb of the wise man adds a warn- 
ing, that ‘‘ the end of mirth is heaviness.” 
of looking to much at the ludicrous side of lifeis always 
hurtful to the moral feelings The pleasure is faint and 
vanishing snd leaves behind it an apprehension of dis- 
grace. ‘‘ It is not good to live in jest, since we must 
die in earnest.” 

Free Hosprra., 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Dec. 7, was—medical, 1396 ; surgical, 
530; total, 1926; of which 651 were new cases. ? 

HoLLoway 8 OINTMENT AND Rewarpgp: 
—With the damp, foggy, cold mornings and evenings the. 
weak in constitution find out their feeble points, and well. were, 
it for them if they applied early treatment for invi i 
them. Is the chest affected? Rub Holloway’s Ointment well 
twice a-day upon that organ, take his Pills ia conformity with 
their accompanying “rules,’’ the disease disappears, and with 
it fature danger flies, Is the liver sluggish? The Pills ua- 
aided will rouse it to its healthful activity, or, if long inactive, 
use the Ointment. Is irregularity of any particular fanetion 
the disorder? Consult Holloway’s instructions for using his 
medicaments and regulate by their timeful application. They 
will benefit, and can do harm in no manner. 

Marrixs Broruers’ Taste Corcery.—Mappin Brothers 
London Show-rooms are at London Bridge. Established in 
Sheffield A.D. 1810. 


"Ordinary Medium “Bes 
Quality. Quality, duality. 
Two dozen full-sized Table | £ ad. 
Knives, i handies.. .. | 240) 8 6 $13 
One-and-a-half dezen full 
One pair Poultry Carvers. .. | 7 6 i Oo} 6 
One forsherpening | 38 ¢ 0 
| 4M 618 6] 916 


In the Dutch colonies of the West Indies, there were 


| leas of the above can come loose in hot waters 
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Freeholds, in the City of London. 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD will in 
Tiny me situate and being No. 30, St 
forming the Blue Pig Public-house, a well-accus- 


stantial houses, 
1, Bevis-marks, 


tavern, to which a thriving trade is attached ; 


t 
tially-built house and shop, No 
terms of 


21 years (under the 
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comprising two sub 
Mary-axe, and No. 


also a substan. 
. 3, Bevis-marks; let on leases for 
usual covenants) to respectable 


tenants, and producing « clear a agate rental of £97 per annum. 
ars 


May be viewed, and particu 


ad of Geo. Brady, Esq., 


solicitor, 5, Mitre-court, ape or at the Mart; and at Messrs. 


Edwin Fox and Bousfield’s o 


ce, 41, Coleman-street. 


T.ROM Oct. 5, The ATHENAUM has been Threepence. 
Thirty years ago when THE ATHENA('M came into the 


ands of its present Proprietors, | 
with advertisements, forty-eight columns. 
Journals was restricted by high 


contents, 
that the circulation of Literary 


price, and that every advantage offered to the 


its price was Eightpence, and its 
Convinced 


public would bring 


merease of circulation and authority, the Proprietors reduced the 
price one-half—to Fourpence. The experiment succeeded, and | crescent, Tavistock-square. 
cheap Literary Jouraals became the rule. tie 
The Proprietors have always held to the — then proved. 
) 


They have given to the public the benefit « 


every change in the 


law, increasing the size without increase of price, until the average 
has become double its former size—above ninety-six columns. 


The Proprietors, taking advant 


age of the abolition of the Paper 


Duty, therefore resolved that from the Sih of October the price of 
THE ATHEN-EUM should be reduced to THREEPENCE. 


JEWISH SCHO 
Preparing 


0 L-BOOKS.—I I 


for Immediate Publication, | 


HE JEWISH CLASS BOOK; being a course of reading 


in History, Science, and General Literature, arranged for the 


ase of Jewish Schools, by A. P. 


Jews’ Hospital, &c. 


MENDES, Head Master of the 


Now ready, price 5s., cloth, 


HE HISTORY of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 
MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand Writer. 


By 
To which is pre- 


the system used by the Author. 


Triibner and Co., 


Paternoster-row. 


BOARD OF 
FOR THE RELIEF OF 


GUARDIANS 


THE JEWISH POOR. 


Orrice—13, Bisnorscate, N.E, 
TWENTY-NINTH MONTHLY REPORT. 


teri ron OF APPLICATIONS, and of Relief adminis- 


tered from November Ist to 


80th, comprising eight sittings. 


essrs. 1. Waley, M.A., I. Lazarus, and A. E, Sydney, Members 


of the Relief Committee on the ro 


ta. 


‘Applications to the Relief Com- 
mittee . oe 
Ditto to Clerk, (urgent) 
Week of Mourning 
Women at Childbirth 
Relieved by special orders of 
Hon. Officers 
Cases refused or remanded 


Totals 


‘Native or . 
|. resident | Foreigners] ¢ 
here more here less | 
than seven'than seven; = | 
years, years. 
280 155. 254 
142 50 139 | 53 

8 ] 6; 8 

19 22 30} 11 

459 233 429 


Total, 692 applications. 


Of these 135 are from claimants on the Gpeet Synagogue. 


SL 99 
18 ” 
444 are from 


692 


STATISTICS OBTAINED OF 
431 CHILDREN O 


9? svew ” 
H ambro’ ,, 
fa Various ,, 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY 
F APPLICANTS. 


242 attend Free School. 153 Infant School. 36 Various Schools. 


Total 431. 
ANALYSIS OF RELIEF. 
Necessaries and Provisions. Relief in Money. 

914 Bread tickets, 6d. 2217 0/28 Loans granted .. 36 11 0 
72 Meat , Is. 8 12 0| Money Reliet given . 20 10 

461 Grocery ,, 1s. 23 10] 15 women at Child- 

304 Coals _,, ls. 15 birth, Money Gifts in 
addition to Provisions 8 15 0 

64 14 0; Assistance given to- 

Goods supplied. : wards sending three 
1 order,given value’ - 50; applicantsabroad .. 2 26 

1] blankets and 8rugs 4 13 4/ Paid to 10 cases in 
6 yards of flannel... 69! week of mourning .. 2 100 
5 51 Total in money .. 64 19 6 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF 
Loan account, in Money ee 
Given absolutely, Provisions, &c. 
oney 
Goods, &c... 


Clothing .. one 
Trusses .. 
Pledges redeemed.. +. 
Prayer-books and Tephillin 
Tools purchased .. se 


Total Relief distributed . 


RELIEF 


36 11 0 
614 0 
8.6 
** 5 
7.7 
15 4 
9 0 
. 12° 6 
se . 5 0 
——— 412 10 


Donati 
mencing ist Jul 


mount advertised 


8 0 


George Barnett, Esq.,an. 1 1 0); Henry Lucas, Esq.,an. 1 10 
B. 8. Cohen, Esq.,ann, 1 1 0} Charles Moses, Esq,an. 2 2 0 
D. 8. Davis, Esq., ann. 1 0 0/ Henry Moses, Esq., 2nd 
Noah Davis, Esq., ann. 1 00} donation ab 00 
Fred. E. Davis, Esq.,an. 2 a's 10 
Elias Davis,Esq. .. 3 0 0)}Messrs. N. M. Roths- 
D. M. Davidson, Eoq,, child and Sons, 2n¢ 
ann. .. .. 5 donation 00 
A Friend ee .- 100} Abraham Solomon, Esq. 
L. Friedlander, Esq.,an. 1 00} ann. .. ae 
Abraham Hort, Esq... 1 1 0| Mrs. Abraham Solomon 
David Hyam,Esq.,ann. 1 10) ann. .. 10 6 
Miss Isreel, ann. .- 1 ‘1 0} Alfred A. Solomon, Esq., 
Henry S. Joseph, Esq., ann. .. 
ann, .. 2% 20) John Wagg, Esq. 9.48 
Messrs. Lee, Brothers, .2 20) The Misses Wagg  .. 1 10 
1. 1. Leon, Esq., ann... 1 Jacob Waley, Esq..M.A. 5 5 0 
Lewis Leon, Esq., ann. 1 0 0/8. J. Waley, Esq. 
Abraham Leveau, Esq., Simon W. Waley, Esq. 2 20 
ann. .. Per Rev. A. L. Green, 
Moses Joshua Levy, Montagu Hyam, Esq., 
Esq.jann. .. o| 2nd donation... 


Erratum in 27th Monthly 
Esq., £5 5s, read J. H., per I. 
~Further DONATION 


oe rt.—For 1. P. H., per 1L. A. Boss, 


Boss, Esq., £5 5s. 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 


solicited, to defray the current outlay of the Board, The amount 


in the hands of acuteris 


quiie insufficient for the pressure 


of relief during the winter. Contributions willbe thankfully re- 


ceived by— 


E. ALEX, Pe., President, 51, New Bridge-st., Blackfriars 


J. A. BOSS, Esq., Vice-President, 6, Bury-street, E.C. 
MOSES LEVY, Esq., Treasurer, 20, Hyde Park-square, W. 


LIONEL L. COHEN, Esq., Hon. See., 27, Montagu-square, W. 


Cheanes te be crossed “ Robarts and Co,”’ 


Contributions of Left-off Clo 
of Tickets of the 


thine thankfully received, also gifts 


‘SVN, and other Charities. 


Dy order of the Board, 


J. LOEWENTHAL, Clerk. 


Devoushire-square, Bishopsgate, Dee. Hh, $623, 


clnde 
Wednesday, Des. 15, at 


WEST MIDDLESEX ELOCUTION CLUB, 


the Society of Arts; and Mudie’s Library. 
17, Street, Portman SaQuare, 
HE WEST MIDDLESEX ELOCUTION 
REMOVED from St. James's Hall, and has concluded an 
arrangement with the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, by virtue of which their Meetings will henceforth be held at 
the above address, every Thursday evening, from half-past eight 
to balf-past ten, when Debates and Recitations will take place 
alternately. 
Terms: 24 shillings per annum, payable in advance, from the Ist 
January, entitlin Members to all the advantages of the Maryle- 
bone Institution, including a library of 10,000 vols.; reading, chess, 
and conversation rooms; and admission to all the Lectures, with 
the privilege of introducing a lady, 
For further particulars apply to J. NORDEN, Hon. Sec. 
80, York-place, Portman-square, W. 


\ 


ANTED, a Good Jewish COOK. Apply any morning, 
before 1 o’clock, or after 7 in the evening, at 44, Burton- 


ANTED, SITUATIONS by a Man and Wife, without 
encumbrance, the former as Messenger, and to make 
himself generally useful, the latter as Housekeeper and Cook. 
Would have no objection to the Country. Good references.— 
Address by letter to W., Jewish Chronicle office. 


AN and WIFE WANTED, without encumbrance. The 
Man as Head Porter, his Wife as Cook and Housekeeper. 
None need apply but those who are strong, active, and fully com- 
petent. Apply at Messrs. Samuel, Brothers, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


EBREW LESSONS.—A Lady, who can be highly 
' recommended, having a few hours disengaged, wishes to give 
essons in the above jlanguage. Address, E. N., 22, Mabledon 
place, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN, of strict orthodox principles, is desirous 
to devote a few hours on Sundays for the purpose of impart- 
ing RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to Youth. Application, by 
letter, to J. L., post-office, High-street, Newington. 


AILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—WANTED, by a 
- Lady who can be highly recommended, an ENGAGEMENT. 
She is competent to give instruction in the German, French, and 
Italian Languages, Singing and Drawing. Address, E. N., 2, 
Leigh street, Burton-crescent, 


R. B. SPIERS, Professor of the Hebrew and German 
Languages, begs to acquaint the Jewish public of London 

that he has just RETURNED TO TOWN, and wishes to devote 

his spare time in giving INSTRUCTION in the above Languages 

and its Literature. Terms moderate. 

48, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields. 


EQUIRED, a LADY, between 30 and 35 years of age, of 
refined habits end intelligent mind, a Jewess by birth and 
conviction (or a Widow and ber daughter}, to superintend a home 
for four young ladies who attend the Ladies’ College, Bedford- 
square. It is presumed that with a person possessing moderate 
means, to whom free board and rent would be adequate remunera- 
tion for the maternal responsibility incurred, or with one already 
living in the neighbourhood of the Csllege,in a house affording the 
necessary accommodation, a suitable arrangement might be made. 
Apply, by letter only in the first instance, to A. B., at Acton Grif- 
fith’s, Stationer, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 


— 


MADAME WASSERMANN’S ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

HE Instruction comprises Religion, French, German, and 
English Languages, and the usual branches of Education. 
For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, address 

Madame Wassermann, 47, K)osterstrasse, Berlin. 


EW FINSBURY COLLEGE, 3, Fixspury Pavement, 

under the direction of FRAULEIN MORRAU.—The New 
Term commences on the. 8th of February. An early application 
is requested. The third class trained on the Kinder-Garten system. 
n February next, Fraiilein Morran will be prepared to receive a 
few Boarders in her family. 
cation offered. For particulars apply to Fraulein Morrau, 3, Fins- 
bury Pavement, 7 


— 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, 

For a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from four years of are, 
9, Cartron Hitt Vittas, Campen Roan, N. 
ESDAMES HARTOG and LEO have much pleasure in 
informing their Patrons and the Jewish community in general 
that their pupils, in addition to the excellent education always 
received at their Establishment, will, for the future, enjoy the 
advantage of instruction froma qualified teacher from the “ Kin- 
dergarten,” whose services they have succeeded in obtaining. 

Quarter to commence from the day of entrance. 


MR. FLESS ACADEMY, 
87, Street, Goopman’'s Frerps, 
R. FLES begs to inform the parents of bis pupils that 
he has ENGAGED an experienced GOVERNESS (a non- 
sraelite) to instruct the Young Ladies at his Establishment in 
all the usual branches of a solid English education. ‘The religious 
instruction will, as heretofore, be under his own immediate su- 
perintendence. Boys under seven years of age will have the benefit 
of fewale instruction. : 


IANOFORTE LESSONS —Miss HELEN MONTEFIORE 
offers her services to INSTRUCT YOUNG PERSONS, at 
her residence or otherwise, at very moderate charges. Miss Helen 
Montefiore, having received six years’ instruction, and being 
thoroughly acquainted with the rudiments, and considered a very 


and Subscriptions received for third year, com- | good performer, is fully competent. 


65, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, E.C 


INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


ONSIEUR HENRI BHARTOG begs to announce that 

he continues giving LESSONS on the VIOLIN and PI. 
ANOFORTE, and in SINGING Schools attended. References 
to Pupils. All communications respectin 
ete to be addressed to Mr, Hartog’s reeid 
emple Bar, W.C. 


ence, 5, Palgrave-place, 


RIGHTON.—First Class Drawing-room or Wining 
APARTMENTS TO LET at a Jewish residence, 14, Ger- 
man place, Brighton, 
RIGHTON.—Mr. M. 5S. NURENBERG, 16, Devonsurre. 
PLACE, immediately opposite the Synagogue, with a full view 
oy sea and chain pier. Two Suites of APARTMENTS TO 


76, QueeEn’s Roap, BAyswarTer. 
ANDSOMELY FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO BE 
LET, as above, with or without Board. Gas, use of good 
piano, plate, linen, and attendance. Omnibuses to all parts from 
the Royal Oak, every five minutes, | 


LADY and Gentleman, residing in the neighbourhood 
—s. friends, dining out or otherwise, with every home com- 
ort. An eligible opportunity for foreign gentlemen to acquire 
English. Private Sitting-room. References exchanged. Address 


road, near King’s Cross, 


union with the Marylebone Scientific Institution ; 


Ww. 
CLUB has 


All advantages of a continental edu- | 


Engagements and Pu- j. 


of Tavistock-square, will be glad to accommodate one or two 


Z, care of Mr. Bull, Gatekeeper’s Lodge, Mabledon-place, Euston- 


on moderate terms, Omnibuses 
| to the City and the West-end. For further 
| Oakeley-crescent, City-road, E.C., five minutes from the Angel, 


HE MISSES AZUELOS beg to inform their friends that 
_ they can ACCOMMODATE a few Select BOARDERS 
dies or Gentlemen, with Board and Residence, or Partial Board 

the door every five minutes 

particulars apply at 7, 


| ISS. BENZAQUEN’S PRIVAT 
M HOUSE, 10, South Street, Squen DING 
oar 


d and Residence on moderate term 
Dinner Parties attended to. * Weddings and private 


LAZARUS, late of 43, Mansell-stree seers 

fields, in returning thanks to her siusmeroms man's. 
favours, begs to acquaint them that in future all orders for Wide 
and SPIRITS will be received at 4, Souru-street, Fryes 
E.C,, or at the Brewery, Southend, Essex, » SINSBURY, 


RESTAURANT AND CHOP ~ 
15, Blomfield-street, Finsbury (three doors from London-wall) 
R. FRONKENBERG begs to inform the Jewish public 
| that he has recently opened the above Establishment o 
Dinners and Luncheons, consisting of Soups, Poultry, &e, oy « 


had at any time of the day, at moderate charges, T 
Suppers. Private Dining-rooms. rges. Tea, Coffee, and 


ENTRAL HOTEL 84, St. Martin's 
Charing Cross, NOW comfortably 
and Dinners any time from | o'clock, from Is, 6d., and mpwords 
Refreshments as by bill of fare. Private rooms for ladies, Weddin, 
and ng Dinner parties attended to. Good Beds, N Be 
Breakfast ready from 8 o'clock in the mornin toties 


G. M. LIEDESDORF. 


London, December, 1861. 


S SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39 Mid. 
dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, Italian and 
German Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, or Blanc-manges, On 
all public occasions, weddings and private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, §, hag 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, 


SEWING MACHINES! SEWING MACHINEs!: 
HE CHEAPEST in ENGLAND.—A First-class Shuttle 


Machine, for tailoring and general manufacturin 
atts 10 ; makes the same stitch on both sides of the clot tae 
Machines at £8. Each machine guaranteed. If required, part of 
the price may be paid by weekly instalments. 


LUKE Mc KERNAN, 98, CHEAPSIDE, 


B. HART axp CO., 


TAILORS AND OUTFITTERS, 
(Late of 26, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W.,) 


ee returning their sincere thanks to their friends and the 
public for the generous patronage that has hitherto been 
bestowed upon them, beg at the same time to inform them that 
on account of the increase of business, they have been com lled 
to REMOVE to LARGER and MORE CONVENIENT PRE- 
MISES, situated at 


No. 2, MARYLEBONE-STREET, REGENT-STREET, W.,, 


where they (B. H. and Co.) intend, as heretofore, to make it their 
constant study to give their employers satisfaction, 

B. H. and Co., having bought a large new Stock, comprising all 
the newest and most beautiful designs and textures for the season 
intend to make up Gentlemen’s Apparel at prices which they feel 
confident will give satisfaction for economy, elegance, and durabi- 


lity. . 

1000 (Designs for) DIAMOND BRACELETS, Brooches, 
Necklets, Rings, Studs, Pins, and all kinds of costly 

Jewellery, at SILVERSTON and VAN PRAAGH’S, Manufactur 

ing Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 166, Euston Roan, N.W, 


Half Hoops, 18 carats, from 1 0 0 to 1 5 9 


Single Stone, _ do. af 0,110 0 
Large assortment of Ladies’ Rings, &c., kept in’ stock. 
N.B.—Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time. 


All 
communications promptly attended to, 


CITY OF LONDON 


CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIER, 
AND LAMP WORKS. 
J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 


AVING just completed extensive alterations in their 

magnificent Show Rooms, beg to invite Merchants and the 
Trade to inspect the largest assortment in the world of the fol- 
lowing Goods, which they have always on hand :— 


CRYSTAL BRONZED AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, in 
all the Newest Designs. 


MANTEL-PIECE LUSTRES, English and Foreign, for Gas 
and Candles, 


GAS FITTINGS of every description. 


RICHLY-CUT TABLE GLASS, in sets complete, of the most 
beautiful patterns, 


MOULDED GLASS in great variety 


Foreign and English DESSERT, DINNER, and TEA SER- 
VICES, in Earthenware and China. 


TOILET SETS, in great variety, and every description of Earth- 
enware, for home and Colonial Markets. 


A Varied and !\tensive Assortment of 


PARAFFIN LAMPS, 


To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 


LAMP COTTONS manufactured to order. 


Pattern Books of Paraffin Lamps forwarded on receipt of 
thirteen stamps. 
A liberal Discount to Merchants. , 
Estimates and Designs of Chandeliers free of charge. 
Works—London and Birmingham. 
Principal Depét and Show-rooms,—147, Hounpspitrcu, LonpoN 


DR. BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINES. 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS, for Purifyiag the 
. Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and removing Vitiated Humors, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, Scorbutic Af- 
fections, Costiveness, &c. These Pills work their way to the very 
roots of each disease, cleansing in their passage, and removing 
every unhealthy accumulation, till the blood is purified, the whole 
system renovated, and all the functions act according to nature 
whilst the duties of life become a pleasure, where before they had 
been sad and weary burdens. Do not hesitate—do not delay! & 
clean stomach must make a clean body. A clean body will contain 
pure blood, when the stomach, body, and blood are pure, from 
regulating and cleansing the bowels, health is certain, Begin a 
the beginning, waste no time; strike at the root of your ailment. 
Again I say. look to your stomach. One trial of these Pills will 
force conviction, | 

Sold in bottles, at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d, is. 6d., and 11s, 

“ Buchan’s Guide to Health and Long Life,” by post for one 
stamp, Sold by Buchan and Co., 22, Newman street, Oxford-street, 
Jondon, W., and to be had ofall chemists in town and country, 
forwarded on receipt of stamps, 

Wholesale Agents ‘Barclay, 75, Farringdon-street. 


London: Printed and Published for the. Proprietor, at his office, 
7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C., iui the Parish of Alluallows, 
the City of London, by Lucas. Friday, December 
13, 1861, Rey. 8. M, Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 
York, Agent for the United States of America, : 
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